REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


R™ EMBER when “gas buggies” made horses climb 
curbs? That’s when Mobiloil took first place... 
—from “gas buggy” days to the streamlined era, it’s been 
the top-ranking motor oil! 

Thereason? OnecrankcasefulofMobiloil willshow you! 
It makes cars run smoother. Gives longer oil mileage! 
Keeps motors cleaner, peppier—protects them better! 

Today, Mobiloil more than meets the strict demands 


MOBILOILS 


SINCE 1905, 
MOBILOIL HAS BEEN 
THE FIRST CHOICE 
OF MOTORISTS! 


=| 


of your modern, high-speed, precision-built motor! 

It has the body to withstand today’s terrific engine 
heats...the extra film strength needed to protect today’s 
faster-moving engine parts! And it’s remarkably free o 
gum, sludge and carbon-forming elements! 

Stop at the Sign of the Flying Red Horse, or at the fa- 
mous Mobiloil Sign, and try this oil in your car. You'll see 
why it’s the world’s best-selling oil! 


Mobilgas 


A SPECTACULAR CAR 


EW1939 PLYMOUTH...Glamorous New Distinction in Styling 


Long- 


ne Performance...Perfected 


er Wheelbase... New High-Torque 


Remote Control Shifting... New All-Silent Auto-Mesh Transmission 


..New Amola Steel Coil Springs...New “ 


nal” Speedometer. 


W FOR Lo: 
NEW LOWER PRICES 
ANEW ADKIN 


VERY WHE 
E new 1939 Plyn 
ular automobile—in appea 
luxury, in value 


Disrivcrive New Sryvtine 
the softest, ¢ 


fi in 
draulic brake: 

Remarkanty Easy ro Own 
at ear will probably re 
proportion of Plymouth 
delivered 
very low monthl 
our Division 
PORATION, Detroit, Michig 


Pp 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS Moras SA sites Seas 
GREAT CARS | 
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... DRUM MAJORETTES ARE 
LATEST IN BALLYHOO 


Acclass for drum majorettes is taught by Major 
Beach, Calif, On Oct. 2 an “All Western Cham 


A MISSISSIPPI BEAUTY DOES HER STUFF IN THE LOS ANGELES COLISEUM 


JEAN HOMERSON OF ST. PAUL. MINN. “STRUTTIN'": KNEES HIGH: TOES DOWN LARREE NEWELL OF PROVO, UTAH DARKTOWN STRUTTER FROM DETROIT 


og | 


Getting away from 
a traffic light, your 

. " wt ‘ 
engine “travels /, mile 
farther than your car 


In STOP and GO, a mile S-T-R-E-T-CH-ES 


In low and second, your engine makes up 
to 3 times as many revolutions as in high 
—uses 3 times as much gasoline 


When you start up in low, your engine makes 
3 times as many revolutions as in high . . . for 
each foot your car moves forward. 

You shift into second, and your engine 
makes twice as many revolutions as in high. 

Actually, your motor makes enough extra 
revolutions in one stop and start to drive your 
car a tenth of a mile in high gear. 

You can’t avoid stop-and-go driving, but 
you can do something about its high cost. 


SUPER-SHELL 


SAVES on srop anv co 


Shell engineers found that getting away from 
a traffic stop can waste enough “undigested” 
gasoline to carry you ¥4 of a mile. 

To cut this costly waste, they found a way 
to rearrange the chemical structure of gaso- 
line. They make every drop of Super-Shell 
“motor digestible” under all conditions—every 
drop usable in stop-and-go driving. 

There is a Shell dealer near you. Use Super- 
Shell and your savings count up. 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES ig 


(continued) 


NOTHING HAS BEEN CHANGED BUT THE PRICE! 


MARGIE LASSELL, 18, OF WILMINGTON, CAL: 


WE 
THE PRICE 


—, (Kesed THE VALUE! 


Long famous for extra wear that makes them cost less in 
the end, Florsheims now also cost less at the start, The 
-but the quality 
remains unchanged. There has been no I 
terials or craftsmanship... no forfeit of either fit or 
fashion. Nothin 


1 fact, has been changed but the price. 
Florsheim still makes but one quality 


of shoe... the finest! The new pur- 

chase price saves you money at the S ) 
start... the extra wear adds extra 

savings in the end. Style illustrated [S 
above, The Ena! $-824, in genu- 
ine shell Cordovan. Retails at $10. 


SOME HIGHER, 


The 
FLORSHEIM 
ohboe 


ADVANCE PUBLICITY PHOTOS STRESS SMILES, SLEEKNESS AND SEX APPEAL 


LIFE LIFE is published weekly by TIME Ine, 330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Tl. Entered aa second-lase matter November 16, 1990 at the Postofce at Chicago, I, Volume 5 
October 10,1938 under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Authorised by Post Office Department, Otlavea, Canada, as second-clan matter, Subscriptions $4.50 yearin U-S. A.and Canada Number'15 


This one 


iii 


SP, 


45 Pieces of Colorful 
California Pottery 


Vernon's stunning new Gift Pack- 
age in California blue and yellow 
solves the problem of the perfect gift 
for the wuly smart woman... and 
makes it possible for you to stare your 
own service of authentic California 
dinnerware at a real saving of money! 
Leading stores are now showing this, 
thrilling gift package, service for eight 
in rainbow colors. in your choice of 
Early or Modern California. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
« «.. illustrated in color, showing the 
brilliant hues of “Early California 
and the delicate pastels of “Modern 
California,” as well as many exquisite 
decorated patterns in the Vernon line. 
Address Vernon Kilns, 2300 E, 52nd 
St, Dept. 10-L, Los Angeles, Calif, 


VERNON 


AUTHENTIC CALIFORNIA POTTERY 


Pendleton is Official Shirt 
of Sun Valley Guides 


‘Above, “Taylor Williaw 


Pendleton Shirts are standard equipment 
for hunters, fishermen, guides. If a man is 
wearing a Pendleton’ Shirt you can tell 
he’s an outdoor man. No other shirt feels 
so free and easy, so soft and unconfining. 
Made of virgin fleece western wools. $5 to 
$10 at better stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Oregon 
Please send fice illustrated Shit Catalog—sample 
fabrice—oame of tearest dealer 


ola 


Name_ 
Aes. 


Gitp_____ sete _to 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Snow White Does Lambeth Walk 
‘Sirs: 

T am anxious to obtain the name and 
address of the girl dancer who did the 
Lambeth Walk for you in the Sept. 12 
8 DONALD LURIE 

‘Talent Department 
Paramount Pictures Inc 
New York, N. ¥. 


@ She was Marjorie Belcher of Los An- 
geles, the same girl who modeled as 


MARJORIE BELCHER & PARTNER 


ow White for Walt Disney's artists 
(LIFE, April 4).—ED. 


Gold 
Sirs: 

Congratulati ‘our photographie 
essay entitled “Gold” in the issue of 
Sept. 19, was in my estimation the finest 
piece of workmanship yet to appear in 
your publication. 
nificent photographs clearly show us the 
difference between the “New Frontiers 
men" and us “Urbanites.” It is an 
acknowledged fact that a man’s life in the 
North nagine 
what a woman's must be, for the mos 
quitoes make no diserimination. 

"The motley throng of Canadian mining 
men thank you. 


P. E, ROBERTS 
‘Toronto, Canada 


Farley 
Sirs 

‘The photo-record in your Sept. 19 
samue, showing the rise of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley from the son of a saloonkeeper 
inva small Hudson River community to a 
powerful and influential figure inthe 
i in- 


ley and the Future, 
superb record of achiev 
yorthy in these 
sharply drawn 
ir personal 
bias influence their recording of the hap- 
igs of our day without a fair non- 
partisan viewpoint. Iam convinced that 
LIFE is an exception. 
STEPHEN R, HILL 
New York, N.Y, 


Sirs 
Let's keep LIPE a picture 

L buy TIME to read about Farle 
E. E. ROMIN! 


Houston, Tes 


Sins 
‘The lads who wrote “Farley and the 
Future" [Joseph Alsop and Robert Ki 
ner—ED.] are good, I'd like to see @ 
whole lot more of their stuf, 
EDWIN B. CALLAHAN 
Longmeadow, Mass 


Sirs 

‘Thanks for the enlightening article on 
Jim Farley. I had thought, previous to 
this article, that Mr. Farley was part 
‘and pareel of the great New Deal move- 
ment, but was very much disappointed 
to learn that he is, as portrayed so ably 
in your magazine, just another ring-kiss- 
ing Irish politician, who is no more in- 

rested in Mr, Roosevelt's unselfish, 
humanitarian efforts than are the con- 
servative Democrats whom Mr. Rooss- 
velt is attempting to read out of the 
Party. 


LOUIS EISEN 
Chicago, 1. 

I never heard of the writers of the 
article, but (to lapse Into the vernacular) 
“they know their stuff.” 

T happen to know that “Big Jim’ is all 
that the article says he is: honest, elean, 
fearless and loyal. Not only as an ef 
cient organizer and politician, but as the 
chief of the postal service, he is liked and 
respected by the rank and file of the 
great army of postal employees. 

WARREN SCOTT. 
- 


Canajohai 


Suspicion Ended 
Sirs 

Causing me no end of speculation 
was a picture in the series, “Life Goce 
Grouse Shooting,” in your Sept. 10 issu 
‘The bothersome picture was of a Mrs 
T. Young, showing her preparing the 
grouse in the kitchen of Lord Tweeddale's 
Yeater House. Over her expansive frame, 
in place of an apron, isa towel with the 
words "White Star" printed on it. ‘This 
is easily read when the pleture is held 
upaide down, 

What perplexes 


is how and why @ 
towel from this steamship line should be 
reposing where it is, and especially in the 
kiteben of Lord Tweeddale, Can you 
answer this? 

ALECK H, BROWNSTEIN 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


© The Cunard-White Star Lineabsolves 


Lord Tweeddale and Mrs. T. Young of 
;ny suspicion of towel snitching. The 


MRS. T. YOUNG 


theirs. Probably 
nen is sup 


House Reversed 
Sire: 

In the presentation in your Sept. 26 
issue of the house which I designed for 


LIFE the front of the house has been 
labeled the rear and vico versa. I would 
appreciate it if this could be called to the 
readers’ attention. 

May I congratulate you on a fine pres- 
entation of the whole subject. 

EDWARD D, STONE 

New York, N. Y. 


© Let prospective homebuilders take 
notice. Good architects now design 
houses which look as well from the 
rear as from the front —ED. 


(continued on p. 8 
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For the Name of the Store in 
Your City, Write to: 


Wreratd. of haaPron 


570 Seventh Ave., 


New York 


i 
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POINTS TO A HUGGED WAISTLINE 


Slim and frail through the waistline like the 
heroines of the past! It’s the newest mood of 
Autumn, Eminently flattering and easy to 
achieve, if you look for these Herald of Fashion 
styles in the season's most enchanting colors. 


At the stores listed on the opposite page, or 
write today for brochure of the new “Herald of €. For dinner and theatre, A new fashion with 
Fashion” styles to HERALD OF FASHION, Inc, silk and rayon velvet skirt on bodice and silk 
s7UlSeveath Avendep NewsVork lig, lamé blouse, huge jeweled neck clip. $39.95 


D. Edwardian elegance in a fitted town coat, 
with leg o'mutton sleeves. BOTANY Boto 
with Hudson Seal muff and collar, $65.00 


1 


Coats and suits designed by 
Btta Gaynes 


HERALD OF FASHION HATS 
ARE BRANDT ORIGINALS 


DUCHESS and EARL-GLO 
Linings used in 
Coats and Suits 


A. New flared skirt and nicely fitted top on a B. Simplicity and elegance for afternoons. E. Striking town coat with peaked shoulders 
coat that goes anywhere, In FARNSWORTH You'll love its smoothest of wide shoulders and exquisite yoke detail, In FARNSWORTH 
Royella monotone with double chin and the brilliant jewel necklace and buckle Royella monotone with a Persian trimmed 
collar of luxurious sheared Beaver, $65.00 embroidered on. In Berina rayon crepe. $35.00 pancake muff and matching collar, $65.00 


B. ALTMAN & CO., New York... also at the Altman East Orange and White Plains Shops 


(Zz 


FRY Have you ever 


seen AUTUMN 


the warm 
Irsendly people 
Write for FREE lure 
trated erature of this 
lind youve always 
wanted to sce 


Room 721 
Dept of Conservation 
‘Nashville. Tenn 


E on the Jones Dairy Fa 


Little 2003296 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS wives) 


LIFE in a Capsule 
Sirs: 

‘We take pleasure in informing you that 
the May 23 issue of LIFE, in microfilm, 
will be included in the Westinghouse 
‘Time Capsule, to be preserved for our 
Posterity of 5,000 years henee. 

G. EDWARD PENDRAY 
‘Assistant to the President 
‘Westinghouse Electric & Manufae- 


© The Westinghouse Time Capsule, a 
tube of copper alloy, was buried on the 
grounds of the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair on Sept. 23 by Westinghouse Board 


LIFE FOR 6939 
Chairman A. W. Robertson and Fair 
President Grover Whalen (see cut right). 
Archeologists are expected to dig it up in 
6939 A.p,, erack it open and find a com- 
plete record of 1939 civilization, pre- 
served on microfilm. Citizens of 6989 
who examine the May 23 issue of LIFE 
will find pictures of Adolf Hitler's visit 
to Mussolini, the battle of Taierhchwang 
in the Chinese War, Hollywood Glamor 
Boy Errol Flynn and such New York 
glamor boys as William Rhinelander 
Stewart and Jules Glienzer, Roger Tory 
Peterson's paintings of American song- 
birds in color and a photographie essay 
on city planning ED. 


Capra's Thanks 
Sirs: 

My grateful thanks to the editors of 
LIFE for the truly wonderful and sym- 
pathetic spread on me and our picture 
You Can't Take It With You, LIFE, 
Sept. 19, I feel very proud to have been 
0 honored by your vital magazine. 

FRANK CAPRA 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Dissenting Of 


In your Sept. 26 issue you show the final 
contestants for the American Beauty 
crown. Our dormitory, Bartlett Hall, dis- 
agrees with the judges on their selection 
of the beauty queen. After much voting we 
have concluded that Claire James (Miss 
California) should win, with Miss 
ratrecia Hollarn (Miss Del Ray Beach) 
coming in second. 
RALPH CRAWSHAW 

Alfred University, 

Alfred, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Hats off to Miss Rosemary White 
(Miss Indianapolis) who in a recent 
gathering of Washington & Lee students 


‘was picked by eight out of ten boys as 
being THE girl of all those d 
your recent review of the ‘Miss America’ 
contest. 


BILL HEARTWE 
& HENRY TAYLO! 
Class of "41 
Washington & Lee University 
Lexington, Va. 


Albatross Crack-Up 
Sirs: 

In the Sept, 19 issue of LIFE you show 
1 photograph of the British experimental 
airliner Albatross, taken 
had broken in two upon landing. 

‘You did not mention in the text the 
real cause of the mishap, leaving your 


ROBERTSON, CAPSULE, WHALEN 


readers to draw their own conclusions as 
to tho durability of the Hritish airplanes, 
and the f aircraft in general 

ed, the 


hip fs an ce 
nd the pr 
wd 


uinea pig, of a fleet The 
structural failure was due to the fact that 
the machine carried an overload of 3,000 
pounds, a ton and a half over the licensed 
‘gross load ag written in tho plane's Cor 
tifleate of Airworthiness, 

Unmentioned, too, was the fact thal 
two landings had already been made in 
{this condition, each putting a far creator 
strain on the structure of the ship than 
would ever be encountered in normal ali 
ine operation. 

PETER M, BOWERS 
Los Altos, Calif 


English Impressions 

Sirs: 

Tt would be tngracious to sent you tho 
enclosed cheek for renewal of my sub- 
scription without expressing ‘my thanks 
for the many hours of pleastire you have 
tiven me during the past two years 

What I appreciate montly about LIFE 
is the fact that your editorial copy Is as 
sharp as your pictures 

‘The following Impressions, gathortd 
from the panorama you have presented, 
may interest you:— 

BETTER IN ENGLAND 

1) Housing conditions. 

2) Labor organization and control. 

3) Law and order 

4) Municipal government, 

By straighter 

PTER IN AMERICA 

1) Automobiles are cheaper, and cheaper 
to run, 

2) Magazines are better produced, and 
can speak their mind, undeterred by 
British law of libel 

3) ‘Taxes are insignificant, 

4) Women are smarter, and have more 
SA 

5) Men are more enterprising, and 

S.A. is still a land of rea 
opportunity 
HAROLD P. MUNDAY 
Liverpool, England 
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‘The cover and entire contents of LIFE are fully: protected by 
coyyrighta in the United States and in foreign countries and must 
hot be reproduced in any manner without written permiaaion, 


UFE’S COVER: ‘The pretty girls flashing ba- 
tons on the cover are two of the 100 drum 
majorettes who led bands in the American 
Legion parade in Los Angeles (see p. 2). 
Girl on the left is 18-year-old Margie Lassell 
of Wilmington, Calif. The other is 15-year- 
old Barbara Anne Walling, of Long Beach. 
Miss Lassell goes to Compton Junior Col- 
lege and leads the drum & bugle corps of 
the Anaheim Legion Post. Miss Walling 
is still in junior high school but is one of 
the best majorettes in Southern California 
and leads the Long Beach Municipal band. 


Assoctare xorroxs: Daniel Longwell, Wilson Hicks 

Margaret Bourke-White, Alfred Eiseastaedt, Rex Hardy Jr., 

fas D, McAvoy, Hansel Mieth, Carl M. Mydans, John Phillips, ‘Peter 
Stackpole, Willian Vandivert 

Asasrasr norrons: Hubert Kay, David Cort, Paul Peters, Joseph J. Thorndike Jr., 

Joseph Kastner, Andrew Heiskell, Lincoln) Barnett, Maria Sermolino, Francis deN. Schroeder 


mt Robinnon, Hoxa 
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rowutsin: Roy E, Larsen 
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Paris Editorial Office: 62 Av ‘Champs-Elysées, Paris (SE), 
‘gomscntrrtox nares: One year in the US.A., U. S. Territories & Possessions and 
Canada, $4.50; countries of the Pan-American Union, $6.00; elsewhere $10.00, "Single copies 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 


RETIRE IN 


‘T makes no difference if your 

carefully laid plans for saving 
have been upset during the past 
few years, It makes no difference 
if you are worth half as much to- 
day as you were then. Now, by 
following a simple, definite Retire- 


15 YEARS 


ment Income Plan, you can arrange 
to quit work forever fifteen years 
from today with a monthly income 
guaranteed you for life. Not only 
that, but if you should die before 
that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives. 


$150 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to 
be able to retire on $150 a month be- 
ginning at age 55. Here is what you 
can get: 

1A check for $150 when you reach 
55 and a check for $150 every month 


thereafter as long as you live. 


2 A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for 
yourself if, before age 55, total disa- 
bility stops your earning power for 6 
months or more. 

This Retirement Income Plan i 
guaranteed by the Phoenix Mutual, a 
company with over half a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force and a rec- 
ord of more than 75 years of public 
service. If you want to retire some 
day, and are will 
ing to lay aside a 
portion of your in- 
comeeverymonth, 
you can have free- 
dom from money 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Reirement [ncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT PLAN, 
Name_ 

Date of Birth 

Business Address 

Home Address 


worries. You can have all the joys of 
recreation or travel at the time when 
every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men. 
Simi 
It ‘ed to persons of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income 
not limited to $150 a month. It can 
be more or less. And you can retire 
iny of the following ages that you 
wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

What does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell 
you. In the long run, the Plan will 
Probably cost nothing, because, in 
‘most cases, every cent and more comes 
back to you at retirement agi 

Write your date of birth in the 
coupon below and mail it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the interesting ill 
trated booklet shown at the left, It 
tells all about the 
Plan.Send foryour 
copy of the book- 
let now. The cou- 
pon is for your 
convenience, 


"a, your book describing the 


Here’s the most Versatile Billfold ever invented q 
— ee , i 


Priced from $3.50 
to $10.00 » Model 
illustrated in 

India Goat $5.00 


Made 
entirely 
WITHOUT 
STITCHES, 
too! 


Buxton “3-Way,” men tell us, simply 
es every other billfold obsolete 
Look at it. What do you see? A handsome 
hand-tailored “partition” fold, yes; but look at 
it closely 


The “partition” is really a secret compartment 


—accessible at once or concen bills, 

papers, ete. Draw the “partition” toward you. 

It unlocks, lifts out. It’s actually a swank, = 

wafer-thin billfold, complete in itself —just right A SECRET COMPARTMEN} FOR THE TRAVELER—"S-Way” offers a special 

f wear or to carry “important” money toward you—Iift out t revealing “hideaway” for larger bills, personal papers, ete 
an extra, fulllength compartment, out of sight. safe from prying eyes and frivolous fingers 


separate pocket 
And that isn’t all yet: Insert the “partition” 

open side out and you have three full-length com- 

partments to separate bills, checks, papers, ¢ 


Now, yousee why we say the Buxton “3-Way” 
eable to suit every need. 


out of a single piece of leather, skillfully folded 
and self-interlocked. No thread to rot 
to come apart. No stitches to mar the smooth, 
hand-tooled edge—nothing but fine leather and 
fine leather craftsmanship. 


NOW IT'S TWO BUXTONS—"Th 


on” is WITH TOPPER AND TAILS—You'll find the thin 
Id grand for dh sion it can't 
ng clothes, either 


actually a swank, wafer-thin bi 


3. \ 
A DOUBLE “PARTITION,” TOO—Insert the in 


fold open side up and you have $ full-length co 


BILLFOLDS - KEY-TAINERS - POCKET CASES partments separating checks, 


FOR THE BUSINESSMAN—a regular “pocket file” 
with plenty om for everything you 
et it stays amazingly flat. 


want to carry 
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HITLER LISTENS TO REASON 


Munich Conference gives him a great victory 


October 10, 1938 


the man you sce above with hand to ear is Adolf Hitler. He is listening to an 

orchestra rehearsal in the Leopoldhall in Munich. 

In Munich on Sept. 29 he listened again, to Britain's Chamberlain, France’ 
Daladier and Italy’s Mussolini, gathered in the modern world’s greatest meeting 
of Number One: hi 
march his troops peacefully into four token areas of C War had 
been averted but Hitler got by diplomatic legalism what might otherwise have 
cost him a long hard military campaign. The population of Greater Germany 
was about to swell to 76,500,000. ‘The moral and economic dominance of Germany 
poured through the “bastions of Czechoslovakia” toward all southeastern Europe. 

But, potentially greater even than that, Hitler and the British Prime Minister 
signed a piece of paper expressing symbolic agreement that. the peoples of Brit- 
ain and Germany “never want to fight again.” If Hitler does not double-cross 
Britain now, Germany’s future looks brighter than ever before in modern history. 


‘BRI! 


MODEL FOR STATUE OF BRITISH 
STATESMAN WORKING FOR PEACE 


iI 


RWAYS 
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LONDON 


— 
— 


f Britain ever raises & statue in bronze to Neville 
Chamberlain, it will undoubtedly be modeled on 
the pos Thrice in a fortnight the 
British Prime into an American- 
built Lockheed and flew to Germany to listen to the 
unintelligible Bavarian of Adolf Hitler. Above, on 
his way to Godesberg, he is on his way to the low 
point of those frightening two weeks. He returned 
to tell Britons that on the solution of Czechoslo- 
vakia “hangs the peace of Europe in our time,” 


shown above. 
ister stepp 


and to roll into action the huge British mobilization. 

Infected by the emotional quarrel of Hitler and 
the Czechs, the unexcitable old man told Britain: 
“It is horrible, fantastic, incredible that we are dig- 
ging trenches and fitting gas masks because of a 
quarrel in a faraway country.” Britons sandbagged 
the tomb of the Black Prince, started to take the fa- 
mous stained glass out of the windows of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, opened cemetery vaults for air-raid 
shelters, issued ration cards and 35,000,000 gas masks, 
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CHAMBERLAIN GETS CHEERED & JEERED 
FOR BUYING PEACE AT CZECHS’ EXPENSE 


hen Britain’s Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain flew back 
to London from Munich and the Four-Power Conference, he 
was given a tremendous popular ovation. King George called him 
to Buckingham Palace to congratulate him and they and their 
wives appeared on a balcony in answer to cheering crowds. But 
when the “hip-hip-hurrahs” were over, a relieved world looked 
around for a goat and, ironically, settled on Chamberlain. From 
Right and Left he was jeeringly accused of having bought peace 
from Adolf Hitler with a betrayal of Czechoslovakia. 
Yet Neville Chamberlain had got a considerable backdown Ae 


at Munich from Hitler. What the Czechs had demanded as “es- Anti-Chamberlain caricatures have been popular with the British Leftists for a 
sentials” to surrender were an international commission, inter- curs ‘a serbetibn ates charot, eax haloes Ealiox send Comaiihioas Weiose 


half, Above 


Munich agreement got 
thhold their guarantees 
in the Polish 


and Hungarian parts of Czechoslov: 
at least a minimum of time to get th 
possessions out of Sudetenland before the Germar 
What Chamberlain had done was to take Hitler's demands at 
face value, to examine their moral justice, and to get Hitler to 
effect them in a peaceable, legal way. ‘The much-debated right of 
enland away from Czechoslo- 
the fact that they gave it to 
les in 1919, A Bri 
ish commission decided that the Czechs had not dealt proper! 
with the Sudetens in the 20 years since then. The typically 


¥ 


seats iee s 
CONFERENCE NO. 2 


Latest shame of British Leftists produced this placard. The basic premise of these people 


CHAMBERLAIN MEETS HITLER AT BERCHTESGADEN (LEFT) AND GoDESS: is that Adolf Hitler can not be trusted, that War today is the only way of dealing with him. 


A BRITISH CROWD IN DEAD-END DOWNING STREET WATCHES CABINET mu 


‘SERS COME OUT OF NO. 10 DURING WAR CRISIS. AT LEFT IS THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


as S 
—* CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


A 


LONDONERS IN “THE BATH HOUSE,” TYPICAL PUB, LISTEN TO HITLER ON THE RADIO. CUSTOMERS ARE AT LEFT, BARMAID WITH WHITE COLLAR IN BACKGROUND 


ANT TO FIGHT ANOTHER WAR NOW = Stizmnhcsn.frts. eps Pe ea SEA. Wea a ae 


violent speech, Sept. 10. Workman sits on the 


es his wife goodb Alexander III bridge. Papers printing pa 


speech of ex-Premier 
cized exception were the people actually occupying the Sudeten 


areas of Czechoslovakia. Germai sd propaganda pictures 
purporting to show that the uld not stand 
slovakia issued counter- 


(continued) 


BRITAIN HOLDS THE SEA 


the dominic 


ment which leav 
to Britain so 
For this Germany pre 
sion to stretch herself on the continent of Eu- 
ro] Shown are five of the 
shipsof the Home Fleet: ) 
ney, Royal Oak, Ramiltie 


mably gets permis- 
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GERMANY HOLDS THE LAND 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


GT se £ 
j, JAPAN WALKS OUT # 
ao 


Conquering Japan, after its 1931 rape of Manchuria, was ruary 1988. But its little Chief Delegate Yosuke 


majestically outlawed by the League of Natio 


WORLD FORCE REPLACES WORLD LAW 


of Nations, Its idea 
1 men in society could be made 


he hope of the world in 1920 was the new Le 


ern indiv 
tic 


was that the laws that go 


idea ren 
it worked until 1931 wl 


to control the behavior of the indispensable 
hope of mankind. By and lar; Japan, break- 
ing out of the web of international legalism, marched into China, grabbed 
off Manchuria and told an outraged world to go to hell. ‘The repetitious 
results of this spirit of def 
the black-bordered pictures below. Italy g 
Jay bbed off n 
inl 


nee toward the world of law hown in 


hed off Ethiopia in 1935, 
re of China in 1937. Germany grabbed off Austria 


Japan, Germany and Italy quit the League 
reat Powers had eluded the 


What had then happened was that thre 


machinery of law evolved by or 


through outer darkness. This w 


were spinning wildly 


trophic situation, since at any 


moment they might crash into the rest of the world in apocalyptic explosion. 


We Bae 
ISHANGHAL, | 


in Feb- oka (above) spat out, “Manchuria belongs to us by 


the League, Withdrawal ta 
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tsu- took off his glasses and Jed his whole delegation out of 


1 two years to be effective 


Two empty chairs appeared at Geneva in September 1925, whenever Ethiopia's deleyate 


spoke, Germany quit League in 1993, Italy in 1997. 


ETHIOPIA, 1935 


VIENNA, 1938 


a 


Notice Maxim Litvinoff at right 
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BRITAIN WINS GERMANY 
BACK INTO WORLD LAW 


Fe the past six years the world’s peaceful de- 
mocracies have been progressively defied by the 
world’s Fascist dictatorships. More and more the 
two groups moved in different orbits, not speaking 
the same language. A year ago Chamberlain decided 
that, if the democracies did not want war and the 
ultimate breakup of world society, they must accept 
internal regimes of these Fascist countries. A year 
ago he made his first overtures to Mussolini. His 
first two trips to Germany seemed to spell the fail- 
ure of his policy—even to justify war. Then came 
Munich and success. Of more long-range signifi- 
cance than the partition of Czechoslovakia (see below) 
was the fact that for the first time Chamberlain 
succeeded in winning Germany back to the dem- 
ocratic principle of collective bargaining, involving 
it once more in the web of legal civilized procedure. 


GREATER GERMANY 


GERMAN OSTMARK 


he parts of Czechoslovakia ceded by Chamberlain 

and Daladier to Hitler are primarily important 
Lecause they are the mountain bastion of Bohemia, 
military keystone of Central Europe. On the map 
above, the four token areas into which German 
troops marched from Oct. 1 to Oct. 7 are marked in 
black. An internati 
ish, French and Italian ambassadors to German: 
the Czech minister and a German diplomat were 
given a week to decide in what areas Germans num- 
bered more than 50%. German troops will march 
‘0 these areas before Oct. 10. Their probable lim- 
its are dotted on map. Finally the commission must 
arrange for plebiscites in doubtful areas. Probable 
plebiscite areas are striped on map. How the pleb- 
iscites turn out depends largely on how the areas are 


al.com posed of Brit- 


Historic picture of the meeting at Munich, Sept. 29, of 


the four head men of the Great Powers of Western Eu 


tee 


ky, Austerlitz® 
iy 


/ HUNGARY 


drawn but many experts expect the Germans to 
lose most of them—the first votes Hitler will have 
lost since he came to power. However, without them, 
Hitler will still hold the western rim of Bohemia. 

He will hold the famed “Moravian Gateway” pass, 
route of armies into eastern Europe since the begin- 
ning of armic ust beyond it Napoleon fought 
Austerlitz. He will hold nearly all of Czechoslova- 
kia’s expensive line of fortifications in the Erz and 
Sudeten Mountains. In a military sense he will hold 
the key to the great grain-growing basin of Central 
Europe and his power washes up to the foothills of 
the Carpathians in Rumania. 

Only slightly less important, he gets moderate 
deposits of good iron and radium, neither of which 
Greater Germany had. These are not big deposits but 


rope. From left, Mussolini, Hitler, Daladier, Chamberlain. 
‘This is in Hitler's study in the newly built Fuhrer Hi 


THE FIRST PARTITION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


any at all are a godsend to Germany. ‘These had been 
capably developed by the Czechs who are known as 
the hardest-working men in Central Europe. ‘They 
tried to get out as much of their investment as they 
could before the Germans marched in but they could 
not do much. 

Slav tribes who fathered the Czech nation moved 
into the Bohemian basin in the second century. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Germans crossed the mountains 
to do business with them. Inevitably the culture of 
Prague had a half-German, half-Slavie look about 
it. Under the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Austrians 
from Vienna were the more or less amiable overlords 
of Bohemia, though the Czechs had considerable 
autonomy in the Empire. These ex-Germans and 
Austrians are now the so-called Sudeten Germans, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF CHAMBERLAIN 


The most famous member of Neville Chamberlain's 
family, until last week, was his father, the to 
“Old Joe,” the man who bossed England for 
decades before the War but Never-Became- 
Prime-Minister. To « great degree Britain's pres- 
ont Prime Minister has stood for the same things 
os his father. “Old Joe” stood for the same kind of 
“'self-determination”’ Neville granted the Sudeten 
Germans of Crechoslovakia. But “Old Joe” applied 
the principle to Englishmen who were taxed, but 
not represented, in the Boer Republic of South 
Africa. As Colonial Secretary, “Old Joe” hel 
bring on the Boer War. 

“Old Joe” hoped for a British-German-American 
alliance to run the world but the Kaiser tur 
him down. He stood for an Empire tariff, solution 
of the Irish question and U. S. trade treaties. 
Neville hos nailed all three. “Old Joe” was a 
middle-class businessman opposed to the greed 
of the upper classes. Free schools, free land, fi 
labor, decent mines and factories, housing, fair 
wages, workers’ compensation—these he called 
the ronsom that the rich must pay for their secur- 
ity. Finally, “Old Joe” of the monocle and hon 
grown orchid, stood for a great and strong British 
Empire. To his younger son he passed his pos- 
sion for facts but not his vanity and bad temper. 


wut 
Cer sunterigeet ona 
2 era Sard He 
et 


sad ESoeY Bigg 
Woe 


made from an American patent 
dation of Chamberlain fortune. 
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“OLD JOE'S” SECOND SON 
NEVILLE IS PRODUCT OF 
BIRMINGHAM & BUSINESS 


he tall, saturnine, old Englishman who sat down 

at Munich, Sept. 29, with the three “foreigners” to 
make the Peace of 1938 is almost an unknown man, 
Yet he is the hero of one of the greatest Cinderel- 
la stories in history. It was Neville Chamberlain's 
father or his brother Austen who was to have won 
the fame. It was the pedestrian, unambitious, plain- 
minded younger son who made the grade, 

His father, “Old Joe” (eee left), was the first busi- 
nessman of brains to bully the aristocrats who ruled 


At 19, Neville is dark, handsome, shy ‘avorite 


‘ather is in U. S., getting third wife 


his first wife 


“Old Joe,” founder of Birmingham 
University, poses after Boer 


Austen (center 
jeville (left) was child of his sec 


Britain in the last half of the 19th Century. He did 
it with an orchid in his buttonhole, a monocle in his 
eye, a cold and formidable manner and a genius for 
making friends and enemies. A man of Birmingham, 
he married a Kenrick of Birmingham and had a son, 
Joseph Austen, When she died he married another 
Kenrick. Mrs. Chamberlain II gave birth to a son, 
Arthur Neville, died in a later childbirth. 

When, in 1890, Neville was 21, he was assigned to 
manage and increase the family fortune while his 
elder brother was being groomed for greatness in 
the House of Commons, making a maiden speech 
“dear and refreshing to a father’s heart.” Neville 
went to the Bahamas to make money in sisal, failed. 
He came home to Birmingham, became a chartered 
accountant and succeeded in making screws, ships’ 
bunks, cars (Daimler) and small arms. Meanwhile his 
father gave Britain an economic New Deal, fought 
the Boer War, wrecked two political parties. 

On the eve of the World War, “Old Joe” died. 
Neville became Mayor of Birmingham like his father 
and uncle before him. Lloyd George conscripted him 
for the businessman government of Wartime. In 
1923, he stepped, almost without political build-up, 
into Stanley Baldwin's Cabinet. But he had done 
his homework. He specialized in doing huge jobs 


ve 
\/ \ 


ond wife. 


elder issue of 


hind wife, right; daughter Beatrice, 
left. “Old Joe” (right) now (1898) runs Empire. 


that were dull, full of figures, complex—housing & 
rent restriction, taxes & valuations, tariffs, War debts. 
‘He was shy and unused to debate but slowly he be- 
came as coolly formidable as his father, because he 
always knew his facts. It appeared that he enjoyed 
cleaning up other people’s messes. He seemed to take 
pleasure in expecting the worst. 

In the early 1920's when fair treatment of Ger- 
many might well have prevented the emergence of 
Adolf Hitler, he was in favor of fair treatment of Ger- 
many. But nations never give one another justice 
for nothing. When, at last, Neville Chamber! 
in 1937 became his family’s first Prime Minister, a 
Nazi Germany was the British Empire’s No. 1 prob- 
lem. Chamberlain had been attacked for his connee- 
tions with Big Business. But he was basically neither 
for nor against Big Business, basically neither for 
nor against Fascism outside England. His whole up- 
bringing and career, however, was against coercion 
and force. His husky, weary voice propounded to 
Englishmen only the interests of Englishmen, To 


that end he had evolved a secret plan for universal 
conscription as well as a mighty rearmament sched- 
ule to mateh those on the C That rea 

ment was not quite ready when in the late summer of 
1938, Adolf Hitler seemed ¢ and primed for war, 


‘eville’s school wa 


class school of 


emcee 


In 1908, “Old J 
fant son, Joseph II. Neville is just 
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Rugby, upper-middle- 
‘om Brown's Schooldays, 


‘uncle. 


Joe Chamberlain's second On (continues) 


In 1911, “Old Joe," young Joe and At age of 42, in 191 ‘ville marries Stricken father and wife Neville helps his father, while Brother Neville chews cigar 
Austen, ex-Chancellor of Exchequer. Annie Vere Cole, also of Birmingham. live in Cannes, France. Austen tries to fill place in Parliament. talks, Side-whiskers 
- . ok ie baat | 


Neville, 56, walks on the outside (left) while Aus- Brother Austen's high point was the famed four-power Treaty of Locarno in 1925. Austen Gatehouse of Neville’s house at 
ten talks with Prime Minister Baldwin, in 1925. sits (center) under King George V portrait, Neville lounges obscurely at right of fireplace. his mother who died in childbirth, 


y) He gives daughter 2 Daughter shows father and mother their first grandchild, Stephen y] Chamberlain quits a 


director of Hoskins & Son, maker of beds, keeps 9,690 1 
to Stephen Lloyd. common shares of 


k, before he becomes Prime Minister in May 1937. 


4 Still friends are Cham- Last April he and wife, Ann, are dined by Brother Austen’s widow, Ivy Mu- Crowd gathers at Prime Minister's house, No. 10 DowningSt.,as Euro- 
berlain and Eden, the new Chancellor of Exchequer Simon. Friel, lectures him on foreign affairs. pean war clouds gather, see Chamberlain and wifehome from i0 
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(far left) while Brother k 1 polities in 1916 as David Lloyd 
fath c yon y " a in disgust. 


ham ol Neville hy 19 budget-balancing Chancellor He meets U. 
hard w of Exchequer from 1931 to 1937. 1933 at Roosevelt's 


ives his prede- He suffers fr 
-y Baldwin, a testimonial book, in 1997, 


3 ‘They look over repair job done while 3 Toa 


they were in Scotland with George VL. come home to No. 10 the back way. 


French Ip ar 
D wench SM upressionists (ZZ 


LIFE HEREWITH PRESENTS THE WORK OF 


CHOSEN FROM TWO ) 


EW YORK PRIVATE COLLECTION 


MONA 


REAT 19TH CENTURY PAINTERS, 


S$, AS THE TENTH 


IN ITS SERIES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING THROUGH THE AGES 


the four bushy-bearded gentlemen shown below are as important 
in the history of painting as any group of artists who ever lived. 
Because the experiments these French Impressionists made on the 
effects of light on color have been so completely accepted by the 
modern world, it is difficult to realize the excitement and active 
opposition this sort of painting caused in its own time. 

‘These men and the others of their group—Pissarro, Sisley, 
Whistler—fought the stiff, classical official painting of the French 
Salon on two grounds: one literary, the other technical. They ob- 
jected to the empty allegorical subjects of salon art. Spurred by 
the realistic novels of Flaubert and Zola, they wanted to paint the 
life around them as it actually was. Manet was the leader of this 
first group. It was also believed that the appearance of any object 


depended on the light reflected from it. Monet was the leader of 
this second group. In 1863, he painted a sunset, called it “Im- 
"A derisive critic called Monet and all his friends 
Impressionists. 

But the fundamental importance of these painters is that, 
once they had learned how to catch the shimmering light of a 
misty landscape, the technique of painting reached its ultimate 
development. The Flemings popularized oil painting. Renais- 
sance Italy solved perspective and the use of color as an internal 
part of picture structure. Velisquez achieved accurate registra- 
tion of tones. After the Impressionists there was nothing more to 
learn of representational truth. Cézanne and the modernists 
have been devoted to pure aesthetics, the inner meaning of Art. 
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Cceunrd Manet 


‘Thiscomfortable French bourgeois’ 
son served as a naval apprentice 
and as a gunner in the Franco- 
P War. Between times he 
set the art world on its ear by bur- 
Jesquing the classical pretensions 
of the French 
Paraphrases of great paintings: 
Olympia which showed a naked 
‘French courtesan almost exactly in 
the pose of Velisquex Venus with 
the Mirror; Déjeuner sur (Herbe 
after Raphael's Neptune and 
Nymphs, which left the ny 
nude, but dressed the men. 1 
technical problems of Impression- 
ism Manet never completely under~ 
stood, but because he was the old- 
table 


h his great 


est and could afford a co 


studio, he was leader of the group. 


Edgar Degas 


A rather sour recluse in his later 
years who took an unpleasant de- 
Tight in twisting the little “opera 
rats” who posed for his ballet pic- 
tures into painful postures, Degas 
hhad real enthusiasm for the study 
of motion. Hence his interest in 
racetrack and ballet pictures, and 
the Impressionists, whose very tech- 
nique of using alternate dabs of 
pure color, seemed to put action 
ina landscape, He used pastel chalk 
in preference to oils because it 
was a faster medium. Photogra- 
phy fascinated him but the limi 
tions of an 1880 darkroom frus 
trated him, He painted little after 
1900, Friends like to blame hi 
ter anti-Semitism on failing eye- 
sight, jealousy and kidney trouble. 


Claude Manet 


‘Tropical fevers caught while serv- 
ing with the Chasseurs d'Afrique 
and a dislike for the classical 
studio of Gleyre, with whom he 
was supposed to be studying, set 
‘Monet to painting outdoors with 
. With 
nory of Turn= 

non a trip 
to London, he gradually evolved 
the principles of Impressionism 


nds Renoir and 


dseapes, se 


Handsome and patri 
lived until 1926, p. 
drals like the Rouen on page 26, 
and haystacks under varying con- 


of water lilies and ps 
‘them with pictures, His dealer, 
Durand-Ruel, still has untold 


treasures in Monets stored away, 


Auguste Renoin 


At the age of 18, Renoir was earn 
ing his living painting flowers on 
dinner plates for 5¢ a dozen, At 
the age of 78, honored and suc- 
cessful, but a cripple for the pre- 
ht years, he was still 
painting with a brush strapped 
to his forearm. Few men ever 
got as much fun out of their work. 
Renoir is perhaps the only 
artist who dictated sculpture. 
‘Times when his withered hands 
could not even hold a brush he 
would have an assistant named 
Guino sculpt figures, Renoir tell- 
ing him where each stroke should 
be made, None of the Impres- 
sionistshasexerted such profound 
influence on American art, an 
influence just beginning to wane. 


The refusal of the Paris 


et’s paintings in 1861 made this 


CEdouwid Aaned eaves vorievariier, als leader of rebellions young artists 


and a champion of Impre: is of Mme Michel 
Lévy, of a family of publishers. She thought it did not de her justice, later sold it. 


1832-1883, 


wile Mined 


1810-1926 


No picture could better illustrate the principles of Impressionism than this 
view of Rouen Cathedral, now in the Chester Dale Collection. Monet painted 
a series of the Cathedral in changing lights. Mr. Dale thinks this Rowen is 
“different.” It has three little Impressionistic figures in the bottom foreground, 


Sat a 


Of the cight Renoirs in New York's Lewisohn Collection, this study of two young, 
girls in a spring meadow is the owner's favorite. Apart from the traditional 


Impressionist style in which it is painted, it exhibits magnificently the swirl- 
ing, gay vitality that has made Renoir a painter's hero for two generations. 


Dievve Sagusle Renoir 


1841-1919 
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1834-1917 
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Chester Dale climbs to the fourth-floor living quarters. Behind him is seen The Family 
of Saltimbanques done by Pablo Picasso in his blue period. To the right is a Zuloaga, 


1" 


AU 


The Impressionists are hung in this second-floor music room 
and in third-floor dining room. Note at right the Degas 


dancers reproduced opposite. The Renoir Odalisque over the 
mantel is a favorite of Mrs, Dale's. It took her a year to 


CHESTER DALE HAS SPENT 
$6,000,000 FOR FRENCH PAINTINGS 


mong New York's great art collections one of the most remarkable is that 

assembled by Mr. & Mrs. Chester Dale: about 700 canvases limited mostly 
to French painters of the past 150 years, with particular emphasis on the great 
Impressionists. 

‘The story of the collection itself is as interesting as the pictures in it. Until 
1926, Chester Dale was an investment broker who had made a great deal of 
money consolidating power companies and selling their stock to the public. 
His interest in art was a patient tolerance for anything that excited his at- 
tractive wife Maud Dale, who had studied painting for years and written 
for art magazines. 

But in Paris, in 1926, Chester Dale became enraged at what he considered 
the exhorbitant prices asked for some Toulouse-Lautrec paintings which 
seemed to him supremely ugly. He decided to find out what there was about 
those pictures that excited people, Within 48 hours he had bought a Lautree 
himself, returned to New York a few weeks later with 65 French moderns, 
the nucleus of the present Dale Collection. Up to that time C 
enthusiasms had been limited to golf, pigeon fancying, professional hockey 
and going to fires. He is still an honorary member of Battalion 8, Hook & 
Ladder Co. No. 2. 
ince 1926 the collection has 
pushed the Dales physically out of 
two apartments and into an enor- 
mous house on East 79th St. which, 
despite its magnificence, is so like a 
museum that Mrs. Dale generally 
finds it more comfortable to sleep 
in a nearby hotel. There are about 
700 pictures in the collection for 
which Chester Dale has spent about 
$6,000,000 in the past ten years. 
At least 400 of them are stacked in 
the mansion’s fifth-floor storeroom. 


STOREROOM. NOTE GAUGUIN PORTRAIT 


persuade her hushand to buy it. The nude hather above 
the pianois a later Renoir. The Dales own eleven of them. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: a of man over nature has been more valiant than man’s conquest of 


the air. On Dec. 17, it will be 85 years since man, in a frail and rickety ma 


chine, first lifted himself off the earth and water he had already mastered. Since 


then, he has hurled himself ever higher and faster into the ether, So quickly has 


he built bigger, speedier and more deadly flying devices that now, only three 


yf) be 
a half decades later, the airplane is at once his 
ee Wen Win MW tng. All this spectacular history is crowded into P: 
G With Wings. Through the lives of two boys and a girl this picture shows you 
the growth of 
sliders to the last behemoth bomber, streamlined and armored for its grim task 


of destruction. A\ bell), Pat (Fred MacMurray 
and Seott (Ray Milland) 5 did Alexander Graham Bell and a host. of 


est boon and fiercest me 


amount’s new Technicolor Men 


’s most miraculous mechanism from the infant days of power 


eals Peggy (Louise € 


Dewan SF r 
t and Scott (1904 The boys are too heavy, so Pegsy is persuaded to sit in the Peggy starts to fall when the wind oe 
n airplane (right kite while they fly it. A high wind lifts her 40 ft. in the air. i run across the meadow, but fail to take in slack of the rope 


8 


jead. Panting, the boys 


Abuge kite is built by Pex 


while Peggy's father builds 


where he ix She promiseS her father that she will never fly in kites again. “You Father kisses Peggy and her mother as he prepares to fly his prim! 


off the top of an abandoned quarry 


Peggy visits her father in his works 


readying bis 1904 plane for first flight the next morning. _hetter not fly, either,” she says. “You're the only daddy we'v 


itive two-eylinder power glide 


They ru down a narrow path to the bottom of the A hundred feet from the cliff 


quarry as the birdlike ship roars and rattles overhead. ters and goes into a terrifying 


Plane and pilot crash is 


pilot, who staggers a few f 


burn the 


the wire which holds it on a monorail built to the edge of the cliff. 
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others, to fly the air in kites (below). Indirectly, it tells you of that astounding 
day at Kitty Hawk, N. C. (Dee. 17, 1903), when Orville Wright sustained him- 
self in the first heavier-than-air machine for 50 seconds off the ground. It enacts 
for you one of those early tragedies where death was the flier’s mentor (below). 
It takes you into those pioneer workshops where the aviator first tinkered with 
safety devices; into the World War, where he learned that aviation could be 
weapon as well as vehicle; on the early airmail flights, when the globe began 
shrinking into insignificance; on the winged dashes across the Atlantic, inspired 
by Raymond Orteig’s $25,000 prize and won by slim young Lindbergh; to the last 
decade, when sleek silver liners began to soar out of airports as regularly as trains, 

‘The moral of this heroic tale is that heroism is not enough. Symbolically, 
Pat, the War ace, the daredevil stunt flyer, who vanishes into oblivion, 


Peggy crashes into a tree, comes down with her el 
fe blackened. She runs home sobbing. [y 
le 


body seratched and 01 


throttles up the rickety engine, releases The 


eas Ee 


Kneeling hes 


scene simulates 
fridge was killed. 


In bed, her mother places a raw beefsteak over her black 
Peggy lies to her mother, tells her ti 


TateS down the monorail. Paramount built this primitive 
craft after actual blueprints drawn up for an early 1904 power glider. 


her flier-husband, the wife turns him over, and holds His 
his smoke-blackened head against her breast. He is obviously dying. 


while ultimate honors go to Scott, the steady pilot who prefers safety to glory. 

To film this cavalcade of the air, Producer-Director William A. (“Wild Bill") 
Wellman, himself a War ace, assembled the world’s greatest collection of an- 
tique planes. From museums, cellars and ancient hangars he gathered a fleet 
of pre-War monoplanes, Fokker D. VII's once used by German aces, Liberty- 
powered De Havillands once used by the Allies, a Hispano-Suiza Spad, a 
port-Gnome, a Phalz D. XII, a Thomas Morse scout, a British fighting S.E.V. At 
50 each a day he hired 20 famed stunt pilots, many veterans of World War 
and barnstorming days. Over quiet San Fernando Valley he staged air races, 
dives, crashes, fires, dogfights. And after five months of heartbreaking work he 
produced a film that ranks with Wings (1927), Hell's Angels (1980) and Test Pilot 
(1988) as a great photographic paean to the indomitability of “men with wings.” 


4 Mother faints whe 


by telephone, she learns Pege 


beat her up. gy flew in kite. P rehead. 


d of the rail, the plane sails out into the air over 
Peggy and her mother watch breathlessly. 


Words: “Tell them, when they crash, to turn 
the ignition off.” Aviation learns an early lesson. 
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Men With Wings (continues 


Ina primitive airplane workshop, 
grown up (1914), experiment 


Pat turns the crank th 


notes on the reaction of a1 


As Pat claps his 


by. upsets the ba 


Ina Parisian 


isin U.S. Sig 


At every hiccup by: P 
plane. Says Peg 


Wisi 
His ankles brok 
his mechanic carry h 


He climbs into his shi 
rewell. mond Orteig. Unabl 


RAILWAY ane 


HEN you ship by express you get 

fast service because Railway Express 
Agency knows the hauling business. They 
bought the first Cab-Over-Engine Interna- 
tional ever built. And now they own 290 
of these trucks in their fleet of more than 
600 Internationals. 

Indisputable proof of the highly depend- 
able service and low maintenance cost of 
International Trucks is found in the simple 
fact that Railway Express has added 400 


Bae 


pe 
i 


H] 


fia 


new Internationals to their fleet this year! 

‘Two famous symbols of speed and service 
ride on these great trucks—the well-knowa 
Diamond of Railway Express and the Triple 
Diamond of International Harvester. Wher- 
ever these trucks go the nationwide network 
of the world’s largest company-owned truck 
service organization is always at the service 
of Railway Express. And at the service of 
every International owner! 

It will pay you to apply the experience of 


INTERNATIONAL, 
Wal 
’ 


Railway Express to the hauling problems 
in your business. Your hauling may be the 
Or it 


may be very different. But you can bank on 


same kind as that of Railway Expre 


this: Internationals will do the same kind of 
profitable hauling for you. 

Get a demonstration now. International 
sizes range from '3-ton delivery to heavy- 
duty 6-wheelers. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Minois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Q: What year is famous because it marked 
the end of a war and the birth of an illus- 
trious whiskey? 


As 1865—for in that year the Civil War ended 
and Paul Jones Whiskey was brought forth, 
to quickly become known the country over 
as “A gentleman's whiskey.” 


2 2 Q: What qu: 
noted for today? 


Above all, for its pryNess, For Paul Jones 

DRY whiskey—hearty and robust, as a 

y should be— thout even a 
trace of sweetness in its make-up. 


4 


3. ! Why does this quality of DRYNESS ap- 
peal to so many discriminating drinkers? 


DRY 
CHAMPAGNE 


DRY 
SHERRY 


DRY 
HIGHBALL 


" 


Connoisseurs have always sought the qual- 
ity of DRYNESS—in their champagne, sherry, 
and highballs, too, Naturally, they were quick 
to acclaim a whiskey like Paul Jones, which 
brings them this same distinctive quality. 


Q: What is the best wi 


to try a pRY 
whi: 


ae 


Az That depends entirely on the drink you pre- 
aul Jones, because of its 
ik, keen-flavored DRYNESS, is very much on 

side, whether you try it straight, in 
a cocktail, or in a highball. 


4: Q: When is the best time to try it? 


‘any better time than right 
now! So tie a string around your finger, or do 
something to remind you to try Paul Jones at 
your favorite bar—or buy a bottle at the near- 
est package store foday. Once you discover how 
grand a DRY whiskey can be, you'll say, “It’s 
Paul Jones for me—from now 


IT’S DRY* 


and every drop is straight WHISKEY! 


* pRY means not sweet. 


A Blend of straight whiskies— 
100% straight whiskies—90 proof 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville and Baltimore 
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MOVIES 


A FRENCH FILM CHALLENGES HOLLYWOOD 


Re rom Europe last April Samuel Goldwy 
tycoon, warned Hollywood to look to its laurels lest F 
them 


he movie 


nee wrest 


way. Proof of this threat is Grand Ilusion 


tark picture 
of Allied prisoners in a German War camp, now showing 


York. Coming on the heels of such superlative French cine 
Carnival in Flanders, Mayerling, Un Carnet de Bal (LI 
and Generals Without Buttons, Grand Ilusion points to a ret 


uch movie industry prepared to challenge the world in quality 
if not qu 


ntity of its product 
Compared to Hollywood, the French movie industry is small, 
Tt turns out 120 pictures a 


to Hollywood's 330, Its top pro- 


ducers release four films r to « major Hollywood studio's 50, 


It spends $50,000 or $100,000 for an important work to Hollywood's 
$1,000,000 oF $2,000,000, 
ned fi 
Itsleading women, like 


Its stars are g 


Gabin (right), este 


sensitive acting rather thar 


anielle Darrieux and Annabe 
lured to Hollywood, Its box-office figure 


are quickly 
tors at all, - 


but directors like Jean Renoir, son of the Impressionist painter A War prisoner's show is interrupted in 
(see p. 24), (Grand Mlusion) and Julien Duvivier (Car Bal), with news of an Allied vie 

who write and produce their stories as well, Having no block-bool break into the Marseillaixe 

ing contracts to fill for exhibitors, the French movie industry t 


its eschews hokum, eme ith pictures notable for in 


inative detail, psychological insight, original character treatment. 


Escape is engineered 


death by von Stroheim, while Gabin and 2 ¢ 


two of his plebeian Fresnay 


n the tower on 
ita Parla (right), s the two escaped 


Sole woman in the picture is 


CARBURETOR 


U.S. Pat No, 2,082,106 


KAYWOODIE 


‘A 


some smokers puff 
s that the bowl, out of 
sheer 5 pretty hot. To these 
men, that little carburetor in a Carburetor 
Kaywoodie comes to the rescue like a long 
cool drink of spring water to the parched 
tongue. Yes, that little carburetor lets an 
updraft of air into the bowl, so that the 
harder you puff, the more air comes in, 
and instead of heating up, the bowl says 
coal. And your smoke stays cool and your 
frame of mind too. Cool and serene! That 
lictle carburetor, indeed, has brought new 
pipe-smoking comfort ‘to thousands of 
Pipe smokers’ tongues, Buy a Carburetor 
Kaywoodie soday, and all your pipe-smok- 
ing tomorrows will take care of them- 
selves. 

Shape pictured No. 71B, called DUBLIN 
(Long). Slightly less ‘than actual size. 
Color. am exclusive 
woodie color. 


Super Grain $5, Flame G 
}, Matched-Grain 
Sets $100 to $1,000. 

Yours for the asking: Pipe -Smoker's 
Almanac . interesting things about pipes 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, NEW YORK itd LONDON 


On certain busy « 
so hard ¢ 


MOVIES 
(continued) 


lay 


Renoir 


Fury and frustration are felt by Gabin when hi 


wre symbolizes breakdown of hatred between people of warring nations. 


is impeded by his companion’s sprain. But after abandoning hit 


A German patrol sights the two prisoners as they reach the Swiss border. A vol- 


ley of shots rings across the snow but th 


wo Frei 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


**Hennessy-and-soda? 
Very good, sir.” 

At the Club, at home, when 
ing out .. . for a refreshing 

drink you'll make no mi 

with Hennessy-and-soda. 

quality, bouquet and 

taste that make Th 

Hennessy the preferred 

give distinction to a hi 


'Y-and-SODA 
iree-Star Hennessy 
Plain soda water 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 
JASHE! ‘& C0 Established 1765 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS 


Schieffelin & Co., new vork city 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Advertisement 


Here comes Bob Burns, “The Arkansas Traveler”... 


Out of the heart of Arkansas, out of the heart of small-town 
America comes “THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER” to bring 
you a heart-warming story of an easy going rolling stone, 
with a flair for the printing trade and an all-fired deep 
understanding of human nature, a rolling stone who stays 
parked in one place long enough to settle the problems of 
a whole family, a whole community. And, may we add, 


“Things in Arkansas is the same’s every: 
where...the rich is still in the gravy ... 
and the poor is still in the majority...” 

From Sayings of The Arkansas Traveler 


out of the heart of Hollywood comes another truly great 
Paramount Picture. whose cast, headed by BOB BURNS 
in the star role, and featuring FAY BAINTER, John Beal, 
Irvin S. Cobb, and Jean Parker, you will long remember. 
Alfred Santell directs. Coming soon from Paramount, Ronald 
Colman in Frank Lloyd’s “If I Were King,” and William A. 
Wellman’s “Men With Wings,” first Technicolor air epic. 


A bit of reminiscence about the fine 


art of dining as told by a renowned bon vivant 


‘Proud to serve 


After elaborate planning 


and last moment supervi- 
\\ = sion of the most minute 
detail, the great dinner for the Guest 
of Honor is about to get under way... 
The Major Domo has chosen the 


menu with every fore- 


ht, appropriate to the 


season, the occasion, the 


company. The Astrakhan caviar, the 
sorrel soup, the legs of non-jumping 
frogs (if they’ve jumped too much, 
they'll be sinewy). Carolina squab 
with crab-apple fritters, and Oyster 


us with Hollandaise... 


Bay asy 
The Sauce and Gravy Chef re- 
minded not to mix the Hollandaise 


until the Guest has actually arrived ... 


Not even a king can halt the chem 
\ tries of a Hollandaise 


(CEES mixed too soon! 
WA The Pastrycook 


advi 


ed on his insubstantial wafers 


that are to accompany the dessert... 


The Dessert Chef complimented on 


the symbol in sherbet and spun sugar 
which will make so happy a climax 
of taste... 


Unless you ha 


¢ watched the prep- 
arations for a Great Dinner from be- 


h] 


hind the scenes you can scarcely guess 
the thousand complex details, inte- 
grated into a social whole so 
perfect it will only be en- 
joyed, not noticed . 

And unless you actu- 
ally know the modern 


achievements of the 


old art of brewi you 
infinite pains, the 
skill, the atten- 
tion to every 
detail, that go 
into the mak- 


ing of 


truly 
great beer, It 
is this care and 
skill, raised to a 
superlative degree, 


that give one beer such a famous flavor 


—a flavor so distinguished, so delight- 


ful that whatever the occ; 
ful that wh 1 


ion you 


will always be proud to serve scuitz. 


Schlitz has a character and a personality exactly suited 


to your taste. For almost a century, it has been America’s 
most imitated beer—yet today as always, millions look on/y 
to Schlitz for that famous flavor. If you like the best things in 


life, you have a natural taste for Schlitz — serve Schlitz today! 


[rILWAUKEE 


MODERN LIVING 


y year American men spend 
n their own hats. On their wives’ 


to creations 


ly to drab, 
‘h for 
ana man 


While 


ardized hats which have not altered ini 


ars, Only in the custom of creasing 


express his individu: 


ity, his 
following a few general styles no two 
dent the 
A crisis faced the hat industry in 1 
les 50%. The hatmakers sav 
ves by calli ded 
en sissies, bullied them back into buying hats. 


lessness vogue cut 


the day for them, 


rehe 


Of all hat-creasers, 85°, 


piece of pie, A typical youn) 


ped like a 


this style costs 85. 


MEN SET THEIR OWN FASHIONS 
WITH CREASING AND TILTING 


experts decree that stiffer hats like derbies, 


burgs and toppers should never ride back on the 
head, but may be tilted slightly to one side. Soft 
felt hats, however, must tilt backwards, although 


the front brim down. Beware of 
ting these rule 

the common soft felt 
sports only 


day wear, 


first popu 
derby for 
Jn sports hat fro 


for 


jaunty Tyrol 
seen more on the street to- 


n felt with 


Brush 
M 


hair, horsehair or skunk bristles. 


a rope hatband is the “Shavin, 
‘The hat costs $10, th 
de of bad 


ally they 


brush $2.2 


were 


worn as hunters’ trophies. 


Yalemen, sec 


style hat as sho 


The fine art of hat-creasing is prac 


(below). The kite-shaped crown is poin 


on this $10 style 
d fore and aft 


more flat-head 
at the left, hut crease 


Harvard undergraduates buy 


aph 


jor hats like this ($10), stick 


id wear them proudly forever. 


nt feather in band, 


The Harvard hole 


The Harvard twist is often 
But an 


4 to by old-hat lovers 
hole inevitably appe 


ually appears in front fro 
enjoy wearing disreputable hi 


to hide the front hole. 


Older businessmen also fav 


the-face bri 


this $2.95 to $40 hat with off- 
and 


Prep-school boys often fancy this 85 hat with brim turned 
up in front like the kind a country bumpkin might wear 


. one center d 
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is this 85 “Pork Pic." Americans saw it, tr 


~ Rakish and distinctive is this $15 fet with brim rolled up 
at side, worn by Jimmy Walker and late 0. 0. McIntyre. 


influence is shown in a part 
worn here in a few colleges, but never common. Price 35. 


Most expensive 


of fabric fre 


standard eight-piece style, made 
perican vicua (llama). Price $25. 


‘Symbol of swank is a topper (89-830), which is ideal for so- 
ciety weddings, elegant Easter strolls, magicians’ rabbits. 


i 
: " 
Seah’ Sant nat 
ats Sas 
RY ay tH 


Symbol of respectability is this bowler hat, or derby. It 


should never be tilted back on the head, Price is $20. 


English cabinet tefS and sportslovers alike wear this At the opera, nothing can beat this $9 to $26 collapsible 
$22 gray topper on gala occasions like the Ascot races, affair whose inside springs fold it into a handy paneake, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Why men, inevitably, will 


come to Scuick Shavers 


© Some men will use straight ra- 


are typestiof pion hg wlll ory al 
k 
and inevitably come to the Schick 
si 


ds of shavers before they finally 


Electric dry shaving is here to 


stay. It is destined to be as « 
1 lives as radio and 


‘tain 


a part of o 


telephone. Die-hards may  post- 


pone the joys of dry shaving, but 


the day will come when practically 
every man who shaves will be 


freed from “blades, lather and 


scraped faces.” 


Why should men use 
Schick Shavers? 


Schick patents, with eight more 
years to go, embody the vital prin- 


ciples of dry shavi 

of sharp cutti 

derneath « thin guard plate, a 
ick up clos 


¢ them into 


the cutting slots and shaving with- 


out any possible injury to the s 

Schick who invented the shaver, 
Schicl 
marches on far in the lead with a 


‘k who created the ij 


unchanging purpose: To 
asure and comfort of 
to the millions at a 
price consistent with the fine pre- 


pn of the machine and the 


it must render. 


The standard Schick Shaver 


is now $1. 


When the 


were sold, the pric 


first Schick Shavers 


Later, 
ged to $15. 
—all these steps 
rt of a plan made by 


was 


cha 


ining 
asing leadership through 


mechanism—mi 


ive conditions and 


many confi 
shaving. 


ng claims on dry 


SCHICK © SHAVER 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC 


STAMFORD, CONN, 


Pia, Ine Sam Francines 


(continued) 


GREAT MEN LEAVE THEIR HAT SIZES BEHIND 


Five famous heads are recorded, abo 
ape of 


say that usually th 


by these paper patterns. Medical se 
does not 
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ligence 


ap 


“T hike ‘em Jall” 
| said Mr Wicker 


=a 
Fr 


im 
Anna betieve it or not, the lady by his side (five-feet-two 
MRS, Wicker) smiled. And nodded. 


She likes ‘em tall, too. Tall, golden glassfuls of Pineapple Juice. 
| Canned Del Monte’s way. 


She prefers to sip it daintily from etched 


Ed glassware. But (home late from the theatre 
one night) she rallied ‘round the refrigerator 
=: and drank delicious deep draughts—from a 
coffee cup, of all things. 
x Just goes to show you the witching come- 
hitherness of Del Monte Pineapple Juice — 
Ll 


about the most appealing, fresh-tasting bracer 
that ever braced anybody. 


And that’s exactly what Del Monte planned. Using none but 
social register pineapples—big, juicy ones grown placid and 
bulging with rich, sweet flavor under ‘ 
streaming tropical sunshine. Once they’re 
gloriously ripe (not a whipstitch before) 
off they’re carted to spotless canneries. 


Then de-juiced and sealed—fresh, nat- 
ural, unsweetened—in about a tenth the 
time it takes Mr. Wicker to play the front 
nine (when he’s really grooving them). 
That's how important flavor-freshness is 
to Del Monte. 


No wonder “tall ones” are a rite with the Wickers. 
A salute to enjoyment—to refreshment. Morning— 
noon—between meals. Always Del Monte, of course. 


Because—like you—the Wickers want the best! 


Pineapple Juice 


Inquisitive, the albino giraffe eyes the « 


AN ALBINO GIRAFFE IS SEEN 
BY MAN FOR THE FIRST TIME 


AND PHOTOGRAPHED IN COLOR 


amera. Colon bh, by comparing this huge 
ed his height to be in 


ft. 9 in. from ground to brisket 


al days prev 


pi his legs, 6 


: r 


Undecided, the albino pauses while another adult bull crosses the picture. Either of 


these giraffes would be more than « mateh for any lion who ventured within ki 


jing range. 
s, both shrewd and luzy, seldom molest them, finding plenty of easier game on the veld. 


ayder expedition was a brief sequence 
in the life of an 
fe, w-white 


Guia trophy of the Mi 
of 16-mm. color film depicting nine 
animal no man had ever before s 


or ten minut 
a huge albino 


from hoof to horn. 

It was on Ju 
freak in the remote plateau cou 
recorded the event in his diary 


18 that Colonel Macnab first sighted this 2 
ry of Western Kenya. That night he 
We stopped on a high ridge and I saw 
something that wasn’t so, I put my field glasses on it and still saw it and 
still did not believe it. I asked Sid to take a look and tell me about it. Sid 
looked and said, ‘Hell, there ain’tno such animal.’ ‘What does it look like?” 
I ask. ‘It’s a snow-white giraffe,’ says he. “Thank God! I exclaimed. ‘I 


plogieal 


thought it was delirium tremens: 

Th 1 to follow the white giraffe bu 
of its stalkers. finally disappeared in the wilds towa 
Macnab bade it farewell, realizing the chances were faint that the albino 
would ever reappear. But twodays later on the evening of June 15: "Abd 
nile from camp I blinked my e3 It was the white giraffe, He had 
below) with him and they both took to the woods. But by 
fancy driving we herded them out into the open and got some dandy 
pictures of th 

Back in Nairobi Col 
Department of Keny 


sitkept well ahe 
1 Tanganyika, Co 


alert and sh 


other one (s 


1 Macnab reported his experience to the Game 
the commissioner promptly issued an edict draw- 
ing the mantle of government prot 1's albi 
enjoining all hunters entering the game country from harming in any 
way the rare creature which is now an offic ish crown. 


>and 


ward of the 


Suspicious, the albino retreats into the bush, Full grown, this bull and other wild Afri 
can gi in strength and statu 
c in 200s and circuses. A giraffe this size co 


s ureatly ex 


specim« 


ld hardly be captured or exhibited alive 


Retiring, the albino and his friend bound downhill like errant church steeple 3 
rians, giraffes eat tree leaves to avoid stooping, spraddle their legs awkwardly when slrink 
ing. Dark spots here on the 


albino’s back are probably rudimentary marking 


8 that are generally seen cap: 


Vegeta 


This lazy lion | 
up close, Col, Macnab wanted to get a picture of the lion standing but the beast, instead of 
getting up, yawned, went to sleep, kept the expedition waiting for the picture until he woke. 


Biggest elephant ever shot was th 
Hurry 


port on this toppled pachyderm, brought down by 


nyder with one shot. He stood 12 ft.4 in. high, weighed about seven tons. Sny 


Five hungry lions were lured before the Macnab camera by « dead gnu whi 
ragged behind the car until the lions got the scent, When they began to stalk the truck, the 
carcass was cut loose, the lions pounced upon it and the Colonel got this exceptional shot. 


oe Ay ear 
hies of Mr. Snyder's kill together weighed 218 Ib. and made a nice frame for 
yder’s portrait. Behind the ear of this elephant was imbedded a hammered iron 


bullet such as Arab slave traders used nearly a century ago, now obsolete for 75 years, 


Camera supplemented gun on Macnab-Snyder Safari 


is Walungulu girl fled at her first sight of the 
white men, was coaxed out of the bush by guides, finally posed shyly. 


‘he expedition on which these photographs and those of the Albino giraffe 

were taken was a very modern safari. It traveled along on five big trucks 
and two half-ton “hunting wagons.” The trucks carried 47 natives, who 
jumped out to cut trails through untrodden bush. They also carried such 
civilized comforts as tents with canvas floors, stoves and refrigerators 
which froze ice cubes for drinks. 

‘This safari cost $25,000, was financed jointly by Harry Snyder and Col. 
Alexander J. (“Sandy”) Macnab. Mr. Snyder owns a big share of the 
Eldorado mines in Canada’s Northwest Territories, richest source of radium 
on the continent. Col. Macnab is a retired U. S. Army officer, big-game 
hunter and photographer. With them was George Goodwin, assistant 
curator of mammals of the American Museum of Natural History. 

‘The expedition arrived in Nairobi, Kenya Colony, in April. For 70 days it 
wandered through Kenya and Tanganyika, shooting and photographing. 
Each hunter paid $250 for a hunting license, Snyder and Macnab buying an 
extra license which permitted them to kill one giraffe, elephant, ostrich 
and rhinoceros each. Greatest temptation, says Col. Macnab, was to shoot 
more than the quota of rhinos, who are so stupid that they charge anything 
they see. Macnab lays the rhino’s bad disposition to chronic constipation. 


SCIENCE 
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Fordham’s nine seismographs are housed in 
vault 20 ft, underground. Father J. Joseph 


director of the station, is shown kn 
which keep 


SEISMOGRAPH RECORDS HURRICANE’S WAVES 


Fordham earthquake machine “feels” storm pounding shore 


ared over Long Island, tossed 30-ft. waves into 


ely on into New England. At the same time, a 


0 Sept. 21, a tropical hurricane 
coast towns, a " 


tiny pencil of light, in of an underground vault nearly 100 miles 
from the heart of the sto on light-sensitive paper a record of the mighty 
battering of these waves te page 


s the histories of earthquakes at the Fordham University 
in The Bronx, N.Y. There 
ord every shudder of the 
to a catastrophic earthquake 
» tremble ly, little quiv 
pendulum h 


This pencil of light wri 


Seismic Observatory, world’s larg 


earthquake labor 
nine supersensitive instruments known as se 
carth’s surface from the rumble of a 
in Japan. When th 
traveled thre 


hurricane wav 


rock to the Fe 


m campus, set to oscillating 


apparatu A mirror connected to the pendulum reflected 
to photographic paper and traced a zigzag path. 

Such sensitive apparatus can record a minor vibra. 
tion of the earth tho 
it 100,000 times. La 


am of 


kes require less sensitive 
aries” which ify 2,000 times the tem- 


ble by h 


round the world. 


rock slipping, half way 


aphs used together 


will show the magnitude of a quake, its duration, 


na world map. Earthquake 
ed in prospectin 


for coal 


hines have 
Up from the vault comes Seismol d oil, fo 


vault, blasted out of solid rock, f 


, in yield- 


ing new knowledge e f the earth. FORDHAM SEISMIC OBSERVATORY 
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U. S. faults in rock formations are shown on map above. Long line at left 
is the noted San Andrea fault, responsible for most California earthquakes. 


Iquake off the Newfoundland coast in 1929 broke 13 trans- 
id produced these jagged lines on Fordham’s seismographs, 


SA arent Tolan Syl 
L pli ne. 


Solomon Islands shook violently in 1931 and Fordham's seismographs ob- ‘The hurricane of September, 1938, produced theseis- caused by city traffic. Little squiggles throughout 
tained this earthquake record, clearest received in 28 years of reporting. _ mograph record above. At top is the rolling wave record are due to earth motions of unknown origin, 


Quakes for 
quake occurs 


fh are represented by these records. Anearth- Small 
world’s surface almost every day of the year. 


IkeS are also recorded by this sensitive 
iograph, which was built in two years. 


Pina a A 


SCIENCE 


‘THE GREAT SIZE OF M.1.7.'S 270-7. WIND TUNNEL IS SHOWN BY MEN WORKING ON TOP. SUCH A MACHINE COSTS ABOUT 575,000 


M.I.T’S WIND TUNNEL REPRODUCES 


CONTROL ROOM 


FLYING CONDITIONS SEVEN MILES UP 


in airplane must be met 


lems, the first wind tunnel 
t 


n the sul 
setts Institute 


> 


| dissipated b; 
WIND-TURNING VANES 


h bi 


WIND-TURNING VANES 


This X-ray vieW of the wind tunnel 
by a 2.000ch.p. mot 


‘a smaller tube inside th 


DIAMOND: 


Now:::A Super Sewice 1%-Ton Truck! 


IAMOND T means by “Super Service” a truck 
that will deliver to its owner the utmost in per- 
formance, in service of the utmost severity, for the 
longest term of years, with maximum satisfaction and 
minimum maintenance expense to the operator. 


Ordinary trucks won't do it . . . they're built for 
average conditions. For years Diamond T engineers 
have concentrated on the need for the finest of truck 


construction in the 1%4-ton field, Model 404 is the result, It carries a 
conservative rating of 12,200 pounds maximum gross weight. 
Its engine, with safeguard after safeguard added to it, is built ¢o stand 


Standard Chassis, at the Factory, 
Caby Body and Dual Tires extra 


more hard work and demand less attention than any other engine in 


Full Counterbalanced 21/2 in. Crank- 
shaft! 


Wear-Proof “Tocco” Electric Hard- 
ened Crankshaft-Journals! 


Seven Big Main Bearings! 


Seven Massive Crankcase Cross- 
Webs! 


All Bearings Precision Type! 

Cadmium-Nickel Bearing Metal! 

Matched Zollner Light-Weight 4 
Ring Pistons! 

Full-Depth Cooling! 

Pressure Lubrication with All Oil 
Leads Drilled—no Tubing! 

228 Cubic Inches Piston Displace- 
ment! 


4-point Cushion-cradle Live Rubber 
Engine Mounting! 


any other 1%-ton truck in the world, Some of the 
principal reasons for this stamina are listed below. 
Your Diamond T dealer can show you many more. 

Chassis details are sensational to any truck expert, 
Take those listed below and submit them to your own 
drivers, mechanics, shop or delivery superintendent! 

Style is Diamond T ... which assures the smartest 
vehicle to carry your firm name on the highw: 


Because the facts prove that Diamond T offers much more for your 
money, call the Diamond T dealer before you buy your next truck. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CHIC. 


GO, ILL, 
Established 1905 


Full-Floating Rear Axle, one-piece 
Forged Housing! 


Big Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes, 
Cast Alloy Iron Drums! 


Finest Truck-Type Cam and Twin- 
Lever Steering for Safety and 
Effortless Handling! 

Extra Heavy Frame, 81/16" deep, 3” 
Flanges of 1/4" Stock! 

Extra Heavy Rear Springs, 3" ir 
Width, with Helpers, for full loads 
and Smooth, Easy Riding! 


Live Rubber Spring Shackle Bush- 
ings—no Lubrication—Contribute 
to Quietness that is Famous! 


2-Piece Drive-Shaft, 3 Needle-Bear- 
ing Universals! 


Armored Cable Wiring! 


MERICAS FOUR 


ee the long years, thefour whis- 
kies shown here have set the 
standard by which fine Amer 


whiskies are appraised. 


¢ excellence springs alike from 
the bounty of Nature and the ripe ex- 


perience of men. 


Time, too, has played its part, bring. 
ing them slowly to a rich maturity, ri- 


pening them, as they slept, 


NY __ to exquisite goodness, 


| OLD TAYLOR — marked 
with the signature of a mi 


OLD GRAND-DAD—one UNDER U. S. GOVERNMEN 


of the finest bourbons that Pb | ‘ OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS You! 


ever came out of Kentucky 


They bear the green bottled in bond 


stamp of the U. S. Government, 
token of the s' s rd in the 


world, 


All are straight whiskies and full 100 
proof, but each is known by a distine- 


tive t all its own. 


ies, they are today 
outstanding values as well, for they 


now sell at the lowest 


OLD OVERHOLT—famous 
128 years for its rich, 
robust rye taste 


MOUNT VERNON — delicate 
in flavor... the patrician 
of American ryes 


SPORTS 


Off-tackle power play 


hie 


lover the country, Sept, 24 marked the beginning 

of the 1938 college football season, Most exciting 
game of opening day was on the 
Berkeley, where the University of California, Rose 
Bowl champions of a year ago, pushed over two 
touchdowns in a rousing last quarter to beat powerful 
St. Mary’s 12-7. Hero of the drive was Vic Bottari, 
California back, shown below as he plunges 
rms his way through the St. Mary's li 
ery year 16,000,000 Americans flock to col 
000,000 to sit on the cold seats 


of the football stadia. And every year these fans 
discover new teams and new faces to glorify, Last 
season it was Pittsburgh, California and Alabama, 
Yale’s Clint Frank and Colorado's “Whizzer” White. 


This year experts think the best teams will be 
Califor West, Alabama in the 
Minnesota in the Middle West, Pittsbu 


mouth in the East 


ia in the South, 


and Dart- 


‘The players to watch are veter- 
of Pittsburgh 
Hale of 


an backs like Goldbe nd Luekman 


of Columbia, linemen like xas Christian, 


ends like Holland of Cornell and Wysocki of Villanova. 
More important than names or teams are changes 

taking place in the game itself. Some plays are per- 

ennial, like off-tackle and center plunges shown in 

color on the opposite page 

ing fast. When the fiv 


last year by Yale and Columbia, the offense found 
's floun- 


its blockers confused by shifts, its best pl 
dering. Bu 


every defensive maneuver must 


weakest point, and coaches today are pondering new 
offensives to blast the five-man line. Mostly they 
think the answer is to be found in power plays, in 
spreading out the offense and drivi holes in the 


ystem, the 
field gene 
filled with ps 


ened Under thi 
terback will be doubly important 
Whatever happens, the air will k 


fensive line 


never before, spinners will catch linemen off 
ward, delayed bucks will go for long gains. Nine 
teen-thirty-cight football will be open and tricky 
and complicated. It will be the kind of football the 
spectator will like and the kind he will pay to see 


NEW PLAYS WILL MAKE THE 
1938 GAME OPEN, TRICKY 


(continued) 


PRO FOOTBALL 


BEEFY BRUISERS MAKE IT RIVAL COLLEGE GAME 


jecause it is tough and sensational, professional 
football draws increasing thousands of spectators 
from the college games. Last year attendance 
jumped 25% over 1936, and its annual income rose 
to be more than $1,000,000. Today it is becoming 
as much a part of the U.S. world of sport as profes- 
sional baseball. 

Pro football is almost a different game from college 
football. Its players are all experts, and they make 
almost no mistakes. Most pro teams use little de- 
ception in offense but rely on straight power plays 
and quick-opening drives through the center of the 


Fulthack Dick Tuckey is a house painter from Naugatuck, 


line. Almost half the plays are forward passes, some- 
times cleverly mixed with spread formations and 
wide end runs. 

‘The faces on this page belong to some of the 
champion Washington Redskins. Their bulldog jaws, 
hattered noses, bull necks are characteristic of pro 
footballers everywhere. All of them won their fame 
in colleges, large or small, before they iscovered 
by pro league scouts, brought up to play for Wash- 
ington, New York or Chicago. Most of them have 
businesses or part-year jobs. During the season they 
may get as much as $15,000 for playing eleven games. 


Halfback Ernie Pinckert was once Southern California's 


Conn. Last year he played for Manhattan, became the for- 
ward-passing sensation of training camp. He weighs 205. 


is its great- 
eetwater, Texas. 


greatest player. He has been with the Redskins since 1932, 
lives in Hollywood and runs an athletic-goods business. 


est forward passer. His home is in S 


Tackle “Turk” Edwards weighs 260 Ib., is 31 years old. He 
‘was captain of Washington State in 1931, and All-America 
tackle three years. He is a California gold-mining man. 


Center “Red” Krause is a curly-headed, 218-Ib. playground 
supervisor. All-Midwest center at St. Louis University he 
has played two years of pro football, one with Washington, 


Guard “Swede” Olsson, weighing 240 Ib., comes from 
Akron, Ohio, and Mercer University. This will be his sixth 
‘year with the Redskins. He is team's most popular player. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


THE OFF-TACKLE POWER DRIVE 
IS FOOTBALL'S BASIC PLAY 


jo coach would dare create an offense without bas- 
ing it on the off-tackle smash. For 15 years this 
has been football's most consistent ground-gain- 

er. ‘The magic-eye sequence on this page shows the 
New York Giants in a perfect off-tackle play, Draw- 
ings by Howard Brodie bring out essential moves. 


in top picture, as center passes ball to 
Halfback Leemans (arrow), In second picture guards pull 
out to run interference. Wingback (No. 14) and end take 
out a tackle. In the drawing notice tackle blocking guard. 
‘The ball carrier is led by nm running interference. 


Defensive tackle, in the right foreground of the third pice 
ture, is being driven back with shoulder block by an offen- 
e end and back, while the bull-carrier (arrow in picture, 
rible in drawing) e end (back= 
ground) has been suel being driven out of play. 


I-carrier 
offensive guard, wearing black shirt, throws a hard-driv= 
ing body block on the defensive fullback. Leemans runs 
ball well back in his right « 
de where the fullback might tackle him. 


Leemans breaks loose into the open. Ahead of him, out of 
picture, his left end and tackle, who had little to do with 
1 play swinging toward their right, are blocking the half- 
back and safety man. Lemans is beginning to shift ball 
to left hand as he cuts toward his left and a touchdown, 


EXCITING FOOTBALL IS MADE 
BY THE RAZZLE-DAZZLE PLAY 


football today never bases an offense completely 
on power tactics. All teams try to fool their op- 
ponents with razzle-dazzle, trick plays which bring 
spectators to their feet, money*to the box office. On 
this page the New York Giants execute a jump 
pass. The drawings show what happens to the ball. 


Ball is passed by center, in top picture, to Quarterback 
Falaschi, Offensive linemen get check blocks on their men. 
In second picture, Halfback Cuff starts as if for a reverse, 
fakes taking ball (drawing above). Note defensive safety 
man (background) drawn out of position to reader's left. 


Halfback Danowski (No. 22), charges forward toward cen- 
ter of line, fakes taking ball from Falaschi, Mean- 
while Cuff, still pretending he has ball, draws defensive 
backs out of position, Offensive guards throw high eh 

ing blocks to sereen double deception in their backfield. 


Falaschi keeps the ball, runs back three or four steps and 
Prepares to throw a forward pass. The defensive safety 
man is now in a hopeless position, drawn far off to the side. 
The blockers in the offensive line do not drive their op- 
ponents back, but keep them close to the scrimmage line. 


& 


passes to Danows 
touchdown, Nobody ean rea 
whole defensive tea 
might have interfered but. they been kept on set 
mage line, fooled by a forward pass which looked like a run. 


U.S. SPORT HEROES END THE SUMMER WITH A BURST OF NEW RECORDS 


ae 


DONALD BUDGE 


PATTY BERG 


First tennis player to Win the Big Four championships of America, France, England and — Winner of ten big golf tournar 
Australia in one year isredheaded Donald Budge. The U. S. title, on Sept.24at Forest Hills, 
was the easiest. Amateur tennis hopes Budge, its best drawing card in years, will not turn pro. 


S this year is sturdy, freckled Patty Berg, 20, of Min- 
neapolis. Her greatest victory came on Sept. 24 at Wilmette, Ill, when she won the wom- 


en's national championship and thereby proved that she is America’s best woman golfer. 


‘With 58 home runs, Hank Greenberg, clouting first base- almost beat Babe Ruth’s record of 60 homers in one year. one, connecting with tremend ist and arm drive, 
man from The Bronx, who plays ball forthe Detroit Tigers, ‘The magic-eye pictures below show him stepping intoa fs 


following through, and watching ball sail into grandstand. 


HANK GREENBERG 
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By winning $17,000 in prizes this year, bill 
‘of White Sulphur Springs set a new golf-earnings record. 


THUNDERBOLT 


Pe | 
ms... | 
Eyston, retired British army officer, roared his Thun- 

It flats on Sept. 16 to establish a new speed record 
in a hindrance, had it removed for the record run, 


derbolt across Utah's famed Bonne 
for automobiles. Eyston found the tail 


‘The magic-eye sequence from his new book, Sam Snead’s 
Quick Way to Better Golf, shows how he hits his booming 


800-yd. drives. Notice how Snead, one of the game's longest. 
drivers, gets all his weight and power behind the club head, 


Making 66.981 m.p.h. this $50,000 humpbacked hydroplane, the Alagi, won the President's 


Cup, Sept. 24, on the Potomac at Washington, set a new course record. Its owner and driv= 
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L| F F ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


America looks down the road to war, the Grand Old Party looks at new faces 


‘The end of Europe’s tensest week since 1918 (see pp. 
11-28) left Americans, limp by their radios, with 
plenty to think about. As never before, they had had 
a foretaste of how America will be tested if & when 
Europe does go to war again. Many of them, especial- 
ly young idealists who know America’s 1914-17 road 
to war only from books, learned shatteringly that it 
will be neither so simple nor so pleasant for America 
to stay out of that war as they have supposed. 

merica took sides, 
with words and feelings, 
last week—there could 
be no doubt of that. And 
taking sides with words 
and feelings is a first long 
step on the road to tak- 


ing sides with bullets 
and bombs. 
mericans’ natural 


contempt for a bully and 
sympathy for the under- 
dog was fired daily by 
columnists editors 
1g out abuse of Hitler, praise of 


NEN 


ATHOLL 


unanimously pou 
Czechoslovakia, 
News columns were filled 


ith words aimed to 
ita Benes, brother of 


woo American sympathies. V 
the Czech President, arrived to compare lis country- 
men with Americans of 
1775 and proclaim qua 
eringly that they were 
ready to die fighting for 
liberty. 

Brit Duchess of 
Atholl arrived to call 
Hitler a faithless liar and 
declare that Britons 
would fight to a man 
against the Nazi tyrant. 

‘The Church Militant 
spoke up promptly. In 
New York, Episcopal 
Bishop William T. Manning damned Hitler for a 
“madman” and stanchly said: “There is a point be- 
yond which injustice and aggression cannot be per= 
mitted to go. It is the bounden duty of our coun- 
try to he properly prepared. 

With their children and friends, the 1,800,000 
Americans who were 
born in what is now 
Czechoslovakia gath 
in parades and n 
meetings through 
land to “Save ( 
slovakia.” Twenty thou- 
sand rallied in New 
York's M. 
Garden, 
cago’s 5 

All these propagandas 
niliar in 1914-17. 
addition there 
were new forces stirring the winds of popu: 
Newsreels brought a moving, shouting Hitler to be 
hissed and booed ax Evil Incarnate. News broad- 
casts, coming minute hy minute, gave the evolving 
crisis an impact of immediacy impossible in print. 
Americans shuddered with repugnance as Adolf 
Hitler screamed his boasts and threats in the 
Sport-Palast. Americans, including the President 


BENES 


ta 


MANNING 


CZECH RA 


YORK 
and his Cabinet (see opposite page), throbbed with 
pathy as tired old Neville Chamberlain spol 
their own language of his struggle for peace. 

The emotions thus played on were far differe 
begin with than they had been in 1914. Ame 
then had strong liking and respect for 
its culture. Now the dominant sentiment is dislike 
fear of Nazism. When the tension broke last 
week, thoughtful citizens realized with a shock that 
their country had probably been considerably farther 
on the road to war than it was long after the fighting 
began in 1914. 

Even President Roosevelt's two appeals to Hitler 
to continue peaceful negotiations had their dangers. 
Specifically rejecting assumption of any obligations 
by America, they appeared harmless enough. But if 
Hitler had marched into Czechoslovakia Oct. 1 with- 
out, instead of with, the blessing of Britain and 
France, and war had resulted, the war would have 
begun with the President of the U. S. already on 
record as condemning Germany. 

Should the President, then, have kept mum on 
the sidelines while Europe tottered? Should Ame 
cans have shut their ears and hearts to Europe's 
woes? Can Americans ever preserve that “neutrality 
in thought and action” which President Wilson 
asked of them in 1914, and which is the only certain 
way to insure neutrality in arms? ‘These are ques- 
tions which every American must ask himself, and 
decide not wishfully but the hard light of the 
realities revealed last w 


Dewey for Governor. The novel spectacle of Demo- 
crats scrambling frantically to get a candidate with 
a chance to beat a Republican nominee appeared 
last week in Pres tate of New 
York. On Sept. 28, Republicans in convention unan- 


ent Roosevelt's own 


DEWEY AT G.0.P: CONVENTION 


imously named Thomas E. Dewey, Manhattan's 
racket-busting District Attorney, to be their candi- 
date for Governor, So highly do Democrats rate the 
vote-getting pot ies of this young hero that 
they felt they had only one man who might beat him, 
‘That was the incumbent, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, who was tired of the job and wanted to run for 
the U. S. Senate. He held out through hours of 
pleading, finally consented to make the sacrifice for 
the Party. Nominee Dewey promised to keep his 
District Attorney job until Jan. 1, scheduled the 
second trial of Tammany’s Jimmy Hines for Nov. 14. 


Vanderbilt for Governor. 
Another newsworthy 
young Republican face 
moved into the spot- 

light, Sept. 28, when the 
Rhode Island DP. 
picked William H. Van- 
derbilt, 36, of Newport 
torun for Governor.One 
of the richest of his clan, 
publie-spirited Mr. Van- 
derbilt was a Rhode Is- ‘ 
land State Senator from 
1928 to 1934. 


VANDERBILT 
e 


Charleston tornadoes. On the morning of Sept. 20 
two tornadoes swept down on Charleston, S.C., kill- 
ing 29 and injuring 200. News pictures showed simi- 
lar destruction and debris piled up by New Eng- 
land’s hurricane of the week before. Most of the 
ity’s historic buildings and famous gardens escaped 
serious damage, 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


When a President begins a new term in office, and 
whenever thereafter death or 
face inhis Cabinet, Washingtoi 
raphers, Harris & Ewing, are called into the Cabinet 
Room to make a formal posed portrait of the Pt 
dent and his official advisers. Extremely rare ai 
informal pictures of the Cabinet actually in session 
But the session of the Roosevelt Cabinet on Sept. 27 
was no ordinary one. That was the day the Cabinet, 
met at length to talk of war and peace, pausing only 
to hear, from a small radio on the floor by the Pres- 
ident, the moving broadcast of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain. Yielding to photographers’ pleas, the 
President consented to let one newsreel and one still, 
cameraman come in and record the historic occasion. 
In picture on opposite page the movie camera can 
be seen at left, The man in left foreground is WPA 
Administrator Harry Hopkins, the only nonmember 
who attends Cabinet meetings. If the Reorganization 
Bill had passed, Mr. Hopkins was slated to join the 
Cabinet as secretary of a new Department of Wel- 
fare. Others around the unimpressive Cabinet table, 
from left to right, are: Commerce’s Roper, Inte 
rior’s Ickes, War's Woodring, State's Hull, President 
Roosevelt, Treasury’s Morgenthau, Justice’s Cum- 
mings, Navy’s Swanson, Agriculture's Wallace, La- 
bor's Perkins. The missing member, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, was off politicking in New York. 


The Roosevelt Cabinet listens to Britain’s Prime Minister 


4 
f 
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RADIO COMMENTATOR LIVES WITH OLD GARBAGE TRUCKS END A 
MIKE DURING EUROPE’S CRISIS NEW YORK TRUCKING STRIKE 


7 
: Fe: three weeks, while Europe jittered and the world worried, a 60-year- hen New York City truck drivers struck and tied up deliveries, lively 
‘old gentleman with a finicky voice lived in a broadcasting booth in New little Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia flew back from the American 
York, giving out hot news and sage comments on the impending disaster. Legion Convention in Los Angeles, drew up a pay-hours compromise which 


nt Mayor promptly 
800 obsolete gar- 
front of City 
drivers, to businessmen want- 
's began to dissolve before this 
Mayor (below), they all gave in, 


He was H. V, Kaltenborn, Columbia Broadcasting System's foreign ex- ed but owners rej 
pert. Talking into the microphone while assistants pushed teletype news y into t 
sheets at him (abore), Kaltenborn pulled off his shoes only when a lull bage trucks, marsh 
came, took desk-side nap (below), For food, he drank cup after cup of a Hall (above) and re 
special broth his wife brewed him. On Oct. 1, he finally took a day off ing to ship goods. The s 
and all the Fadio networks, which had done a fine job of reporting, relaxed. strange tactic. After a talking-to by the } 
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MICHIGAN CATHOLICS BATTLE 10 
KEEP THEIR PRIEST A PRISONER 


holie Church, smashed the rectory door and 

.. The priest, Rev. Simon Borkowski, for 13 
a flock of Catholic Poles, had been ordered two months ago te 
post. But his devoted parishioners refused to let him g 
church night and day, kept Father Borkowski a willing py 
After the 60 invaders had escorted the pri 
inforcements ea 


ars head of 
other 
picketed the 


t from the ehurel hh re- 


ne, threw the invaders out (abore and below), restored 


their priest to the church which he had helped build with his own hands. 


HAZARDS OF CIVILIZATION FACE 
ELEPHANTS IN U. $. AND EUROPE 


fitted with a gas mask, It stayed on until Jumb 
trunk, tore the mask to shreds. Two weeks late! 
many, delivered from the hazards of a war-th 

at the Brooklyn zoo to replace the late Hilda, companion to a playful 
elephant named Bill. Bill had caused Hilda’s death by pushing her in 
moat, breaking her back (LIFE, Sept. 12). Unaware of the dang 
being Bill’s pal, the new elephant (at right, below) was glad to s 


him, 
Bill showed neither undue friendliness nor desire to push her into a moat. 
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PEOPLE 


The Cameras of the World Press 


now put these people in the news 


PLAIN PEER® 


eg ISQUAMICUT THANKSGIVING 


Clark Gable, 
the Manito! 


al 


The Sylvester Regucci is 


tion, 


ob 


tidal wave washed their h 
their statue of Notre Dame de 
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How much do you know about America’s most popular drink...the 
one you, yourself, partake of several times a day? How much 
of what you know is true — how much is false? Here a lot of non- 
sense and old-wives' tales are exploded — a lot of sound, solid, 
modern medical truths told. Check your beliefs with the facts. 


COFFEE MAKES PHYSICAL WORK EASIER,* and you 


can work longer an i 


WHAT'S YOUR SCORE? Put a check mork in the “true” or “false” squares below— 
then compare your answers with those at the end of each statement of the facts. 


TO DOCTORS AND SCIENTISTS — References to the medical author: True?) False? 0 


ities for the following statements will be supplied on request. 


piloting 
stop for their 
n a law in New York 
erved aut frequent inter= 
kers, Scientists explain that coffee 

of muscular contraction but 


iiture of energy. 


yment in the headline above" is True, 


De. 


a eal ATHLETES WHILE IN TRAINING DRINK COFFEE.* 


r True? [) False? () 
COFFEE MAKES THE BRAIN CLEARER, © Ss ate that cies is served tei 
FASTER, MORE ALERT.* True? (False? SOE Monaed Win ak eomtneets Gotan) Toca 


oyke “ and Duteh Clark of the Detroit 

Yer De rn medical opinion sup= 

ee is most healthful, 
ting beverage 


Here’s the famous director “W 
I 


ir views that 


harmless, inv 


's finest motion picture. ‘Time's worth ment in the headline above" is True, 
21 an hour here. Van Dyke's br 


clarity, facilitati 
pi 


and there! the sense of fatigue.’ 
(See “Dietetics for the Clinician" by Milton A. 
Bridges, M.D.) 

Statement in the headline above* is True. 


aS = r oe 3 . oy 
UNITED STATES DRINKS HALF OF ALL % 4 COFFEE MAKES YOU DROWSY.* 


COFFEE GROWN IN THE WORLD.* True? False? 


y, take collee, Instantly it picks you up 
True? (| False? ‘and energy. Vet — itinterferes with sleep 
f the 


- half of 


If you do feel ¢ 
Gives you new d 
in no way —if two hours « 


‘To the United States con 
ilion pounds of 
M 


urs with 97 out of 100 


the headline ebove" is False. 


d's high 
peaks well for 


it so Yt 
e! : 


Troe, 


Statement in the headline above” 


ished by the Pan American coffee producers, for the benefit of 


the American public, the largest consumers of coffee in the world. 
To make good coffee use enough — 
a heaping tablispooafal for each cap! BRAZIL - COLOMBIA - CUBA - EL SALVADOR - NICARAGUA - VENEZUELA 


0-0-0H! HE'S 
GOT A SCRATCH 
IN SUCH AN 
AWKWARD 
pace! 
HOW CAN I 
EVER BANDAGE 
THAT? 


STICK ONA 
BAND-AID, 
THE NEAT, 
READY-TO-APPLY 
ADHESIVE 
BANDAGE/ 


ADNESIVE 
BANDAGES 


GOSH! A CUT 
ON MY INSTEP 
HOW CANI 
BANDAGE THAT 
AND STILL GET 
MY DANCING 
PUMPS ON? 


STICK ON 
BAND-AID, 
THE 
READY-MADE 
ADHESIVE 
BANDAGE! 


— 


PEOPLE (osiwss 


FISHPOND TRAGEDY 


A glass blower in Australia displayed his cheeks, swelled like a chipmunk’s, bragged 


that he could hold a full pint of ale 
he is a very 


Wf economic cog i 


each cheek. Practitioner of a declining art, 
lia, where hardly any glass is blown, 
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BOTHERED BY 
CONSTIPATION? 


Get relief this simple, 
pleasant way! 


p theo 


>. 


orning, Ex-Lax acts 


Ex-Lax is good for every member of 
the family—the youngsters as well as 
the grown-ups. Available at all drug 
stores in handy 10¢ and 25¢ packages. 


‘THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


an AD WRITER | 
ON 


Tu E definite 
purpose of LIFE isto informitsread- 
ers of what is going on in the world 
today —to bring them the news 
which can bestbe told with pictures. 


d Quiets the 
Resinol inate, 
Effective in fore Nshech 
antborn cases SKIN. S| ing 

‘mild enot 
einige Tiching 
Mothersills/@ 


Insures A Perfect 
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“Write it down 50 times!” 


408: Now, honey, you know I’m no Simon Legree 
. but this time I’m desperate. 


JANIE: Lovey still mad about pretty shirt Janie bought? 


Joe: Mad? Oh, no! No, I’m not mad! That pretty 
shirt you bought almost CHOKED me to death, 
that’s alll 


JANIE: But Lovey, dear, the man SAID... 


JE: Sure, I know what he said. He told you that 
shirt was “pre-shrunk”,.. that’s what he said. 


JANIE: Joe! Horw did you ever guess? 


Jot: Guess? I used to buy “pre-shrunk” shirts, too. 
‘And how some of those babies did shrink! The only 
way you can be sure a shirt won't shrink out of 
size is to look for the name Sanforized-Shrunk. 


Now write it down like I tell you... 


very shirt I buy for Joe has 
Joe, chat is Sanforixed~ 


dear. 


JANIE: All rig’ 
to be Sanforized 
Shrunk? 


yhrunk!” 


Joe: Listen, fluff-puff. Sanforized-Shrunk is the 
shrinking process that is patented and controlled. 
It’s the process that takes out the shrinkage within 
a trifling 1%, by Government standard test! It’s the 
process that... never mind, get on with your 
writing! 


for Joe has to be Sanforized- 
” Joe, do they cost any 


SANLEs “Every shirt Ib 
Shrunk, Every shirt I buy 


more? 


406: No! The stores carry Sanforized-Shrunk 
shirts in all price ranges. All you have to do is 
look for the tag or label that says... 


JANIE: Don’t tell me...1 knovwo! “Every shirt I buy 
for Joe has to be Sanferived-Shrunk ...” 


JOE: “San-For-ized,” sweet, not “San-FER-iz 
JANIE: 
Shrunk .. 


forized-Shrunk . 


ry shirt I buy for Joe has to be Sanforized- 
shirt I buy for Joe has to be San- 
cry shirt I buy for 


“‘These Things, Too, Janie... 


— for ge words “Sanforized-Shrunk” whenever 


B —_ you buy anyehing made of cotton, 


linen, or spun rayon: 


Slacks, Work Clothes 
# Children's Garments 
© Slip-Covers and Draperies 


To be sure of permanent fit... look for the words... Perera: 


#1. Architect Koch's sketch for TRADITIONAL DESIGN HOUSE, $2,000- 
33,000 Income. Price for scale model, full color, 20” long, 8” wide, 5” high, 
with floor plans, printed furniture to cut out—50¢. 


” #2, Architect Stone's sketch for MODERN DESIGN HOUSE, $2,000-$3,000 
Income. Price for scale model in full color, 12" long by 10° wide by 5” high, 
‘complete with floor plans, printed furniture to cut out—S0¢. 


LIFE s «s s puts your 


OFFERING READERS SCALE MODELS 
OF THE 8 HOUSES SHOWN IN LIFE’S 
SEPTEMBER 26 ISSUE... 


You saw them in the September 26 LIF homes for Modern Living, presented 
by LIFE and The ARCHITECTURAL FORUM . . . houses that are fast com- 
ing to be “the eight most talked-about houses in the U.S.” 


Now you can actually see them in miniature shape 
room table! LUIFE has had made accurate, life 
beautiful miniatures in full color, faithful to the originals that were designed by 
leading American architects! 


d form on your own dining 


scale models of these houses, 


Practical is the keynote of these dream houses. LIFE went to four families of 
ing incomes in widely separated parts of the country, found out their space 
needs, and their budget limitations. Then eight top-notch architects were called 
into the picture. They designed two houses for each of the four families, a modern 
and a traditional design for each. 


These eight houses, and the story LIFE has told about them, have won the praise 
of readers who plan to build . . . soon or some day . . « 
proval of the press and of architects 
building material 


won the unqualified ap- 
builders, realtors, and manufacturers of 
| over the United States. 


f 


Department stores too have hailed the LIFE 8 houses story 
helpful aid to the U. S. public; many stores throughout Americ 
with local builders in erecting and furnis 
tomers to inspect. 


NOW HERE THEY ARE IN MINIATURE, in full color, scaled accurately 


to look exactly like the finished houses . . . ranging from 14” to 2/4" long. 


inating and 


re cooperating 


ing these actual houses for their cus- 


The models of LIFE’s eight houses are made accurately to architect's scale, of 
stiff, durable cardboard ... a real professional job of model making. Houses 
are easily put together by following the simple instructions that any child 
understand, All the house models are in full color, all details closely matching 
the origi 


can 


ideas of each architect. 


2 


res | 


#3. Architect Kelley's sketch for TRADITIONAL DESIGN HOUSE, 
$4,000 Income. Price for seale model in full color, 14” long by 1 
high, complete with floor plans, printed furniture to cut out—75¢. 


‘This is a ph 


ograph of the actual full-col 


#7, architect's drawing of which is shown below 


wide by 


Architect Wurster’s sketch for MODERN DESIGN HOUSE, $3005 
4,000 Income. Price for seale model in full color, 16" long by 14" 
‘with floor plans, printed furniture to cut out—75¢. 


#5. Architect Wills! skot{ 


for TRADITIONAL D 
SIGN HOUSE, $5,000-$6,0) 


#6. Evento n ees 
for MODERN DB: 
“HOUSE, 550-$6,000" 
py nit 


eee sae ee 
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house on your table! 


WITH EVERY MODEL. . . COMPLETE 

FLOOR PLANS, SAME SCALE AS THE 
MODEL . . . SILHOUETTE FURNITURE, READY 
TO CUT OUT. . . FOR PLANNING INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS 


With each LIFE-like model you get complete simple floor plans, showing dimen- 
sions of each room, positions of windows, stairways, doors, ete. 


iture with each model 
y to cut out, to enable you to try various room a ent 
ar own needs. Fun! A fascinating game of furnish- 
able—incorporating all the ideas of the family! 


AND a printed cardboard sheet of 
re 
with possibilities that best suit ys 
ing your house right on top of the 


+ Spitce 


qeniente and expe: 


come. Seale model in full color, 18" long 
8" wide by 9” h miplete with floor 
ans, printed furniture to eut out—S1 


me, Priee for seale model in full color, 26” 
6" wide by 8” high, complete with 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
ABOUT LIFE’S 8 HOUSES 


nal work slong this Tine 
te LIFE on 


“Aan excellent spread on 
that fo we Americans 


ix! Do more of 
wf about modern 


U.S. MeCauley, Camby 


“Hearti 
your gra 


ratul 


Rome build 
William H. Eyans, Presi 
Building Contractors Assoc. 6f Southern Callt. 


‘On behalf of the 
contribution to the 


y, 1 thank you for your 
W. H. Lowe, President 


“Your approach, is intel 
pointed & way wh 
N 


T wish to express the di 
ity pf the City of Pitts 
me . Administrator 
City of Pitsburgh 


commendable, We 


B. J. 
Housing Authority’of 


‘Your very practi 
congratulate you on un 


The Housing P 
the many ace 
aN 


LIFE MODEL HOUSES WILL BE 
ON SALE AT THESE STORES 


OR ORDER YOUR MODELS FROM LIFE 
BY USING THE COUPON BELOW: 


‘These beantiful, full 
floor p 


lor models complete with 
arniture cut-outs will be 
sted, POSTPAID. Simply 
indicate on this coupon the numbers of the 
models you wish, Fill out and mail the coupo 

or drop a note to LIFE HOUS! 


prices 


2 has ordered only an experi 
edition of these 
immediately to 


dels. We suggest 
t your model LIE 
Fill in and mail the coupon today! (Inquiries 


are invited from stores and manufacturers on bulle 


quantities of LIFE Model Houses.) 


: for ... LIFE model houses, each complete 
with floor plasis and Pian Furniture eut-outs, Tain ehieekini 


site Ol #6-s1.00 O88 


Send cash, check, or money order 


Name. 


ADDRESS ....... 


Merrick Wells, hospital accountant, fires the 


ing Brazilian navy 


and a commander squat to 


Guns fired and estimated range are marked 


ine battleship Moreno at the advanc 
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a wAiciadl . Wewr Gas 


with the serious friends of a New York writer 


hen Americ 
entered the D 


1 Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
R. L., in 1885, his entire 
equipment consisted of a ramshackle stone house, a map of the Battle of 
With the map and the 
senior officers. Greatly 


reatest naval philosopher, Adm 
val War College at Newpo 


Trafalgar and a number of cardboard ship mode 


models he devised a h tacties 


elaborated, it has bee 
About 


at Newport ever since 
a New York writer (Ordeal by Fire) passion 


n devising a w 


of his ow 


ale ship models that 


r blade 


ort for flutterwits, the P ne is based on an intricate 


formula which, by adding speed, fire power, armament and 


solves the efficiency of any warship in the world to a single num 
ber. Newport's War College found the Pratt formula sometimes more effi 
its own. Using the Pratt figures (about 
5,000 for the standard de 
type of flect they like as lo 
then hi 


000 for the average 


),opposing teams may pick any 


s their combined strengths are equal. Tear 


euver their fleets to firing positions, 


then I minute 15 seconds to “shoot, 


The referees figure hits and misses with a tape. Ten times the square of 


the caliber of each hit is subtracted from the base number of each vessel 


struck, and the battle pr 


her 45 seconds of maneuvering 


until one fleet or the other is sunk or ndered. 

Persistent players of the Pratt War Game include a portrait painter, a 
pretty Broadway actress, an accountant for the New York Hospital, a real 
estate dealer, a marionette producer. The number of players is unlimited 


an average employs about eight people (two teams of three each 


and two referee d lasts about four hours. “But of course,” says Mr 


Pratt, “acouple might run through a little destroyer engagement any time.” 


NEARLY ONE-FOURTH (159 SHIPS) THE AMERICAN NAVY CARVED BY FLETCHER PRATT FOR HIS WAR GAME. HE HAS MADE 270 SHIPS OF OTHER NAVIES AS WELL 


ay 
al 


line 


att 


! 
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Y, Gf Hays the Wlav Game ono 


letcher Pratt, inventor of the War Game, spent two 
F fetime acquiring the specific knowle 
s just pu 
sists that it is much easier to play ths 
of the thickne 
5 times the number of planes it carries, multiplied by half the 
by Mr, Pratt fore the players ar- 


Taste Why.. : 


whittling mod- 
e that makes it 
» Navy. He in- 
Such mental gymnas- 
a 10,000-ton 


a history of the Ameri 


tics as adding the si turret armor « 
cruiser to 25 


of the ship, ete. 


need only obey their team “admiral’s” orders, 


Martinis 
for Two 


THE BATTLESHIP “CALIFORNIA” TOOK ABOUT TWO WEEKS TO CARVE 


ee 
being right every time—when you use Hiram Walker 
gins. Thanks to the exclusive Controlled Condensation 
Process that insures uniform flavor, every bottle has 
the same delicious taste—the same perfect smoothness 
—month in and year out! That's why America buys 
more Hiram Walker gins than any other kind! Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc. Peoria, Illinois. Distilleries at 

Peoria; Walkerville, Ontario; Glasgow, Scotland. 


THE PRATT CAT, JERRY, DISTURES THE BATTLE WHILE MR. & MRS. PRATT MEASURI 


Rall 


SAND MISSES ON THE STUDIO FLOOR. P/ 


Certain of admiring eyes 


gums 
and teeth. 


eth! 


es in 


our te 


ix com 


maween the 
. mentation 


Squ 
able whereve 


ad. Buy 


that such gf Squibb 
the sweet uate pr 


The Priceless Ingredient of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 


A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It’s Not a SOAP... Not 
Greasy ...Needs No 
Brush... No Irritating 
Alkalies 


Soaps and lathers have been used for 
generations to soften men’s beards. 
‘These serve well enough for men who 
shave only occasionally. But modern 
life now demands at least 1 man in 7 
shave every day. This daily shaving 
often causes razor scrape— irritation, 


NO SOAP BASE—NO HARMFUL ALKALI 
To prevent this daily irritation, a 
rich, soothing cream without a soap 
base has been developed. Contains 
no harmful alkali, It is called Glider 
and is a complete departure from 
the ordinary way of manufacturing 
a shaving preparation. 

NO LATHERING—NOT GREASY 
After washing face thoroughly with 
hot water and soap to remove grit and 
oily sebum that collect on whiskers 
every 24 hours, you spread on Glider 
quickly and easily with your fingers. 
Never a brush, Instantly Glider forms 
a protective layer between the edge 
of your blade and the sensitive sur- 
face of your skin. It enables razor to 
remove your softened whiskers at 
the base without scraping or irritat- 
ing the tender skin. 


ALLY FOR THE | MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men in responsible positions— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
others who must shave every day— 
Glider is invaluable. It eliminates the 
dungers frequent shaving has for the 
tender face and leaves your skin 
smooth and free from unsightly red 
spots. Glider has been developed by 
The J. B. Williams Co., who have 
been making fineshaving preparations 
for over 98 years. 

TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE — We're 50 
positive that Glider will give you more 
shaving comfort than anything you've 
ever used that We'll send you a fenerous 
tube ABSOLUTELY FREE. No stamps 
no cartons—no dimes. Just send your 
name and address to The J. B. Williams 
Co.,Dept-LG-13, Glastonbury, Conn.,. and 
welll send you a tube of Glider. On this 
FREE trial test, we rest our case entirely. 
Don't delay—send in a penny post card 
today for your free tube of Glider. 


beucrt Wulbner 


PRESIDENT 
Free offer pood in U.S.A, and Canada only 


STAR'S BABY 
sir 

Tam sure LIFE readers will be interested 
sn this baby, who has Jart been to Bache 
tach’ for he wt formal portal Hee 
Peter Birrell, aged four-and-one-half 
fromthe. Hie’ mother is Eleanor King 
Gir Lowell M. Birt) che star of The 
Birth of a Baby (LIFE, Apel 11). 


SPHINX FROM REAR 


Sirs: 
T have seen many photos of the Sphinx on the out 
skirts of Cairo, Egypt. But all have been fullface 


(adore). Here is’ picture (below) photographed from the 
recently uncovered rear of this world-famous edifice. 
ED J, SABELLA 


New York, N.Y. 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


Miss King, who recovered so easily in 
the movie, was seriously ill after the birth 
of her baby in real life. During the last 
several months she has been recuperating, 
on her farm in Connecticut, and is now 
pitching hay to got in trim. Sho has 
turned down two movie offers in order to 
return to the legitimate stage this fall 
GEORGE McMURRAY 

New York, N.Y. 


ONE WEEK IN SHORTS 


Sirs: 


haps a thousand persons aboard the Italian Liner Conte di 


Saroja will remember this young lady. She is Barbara Lasky of 
Boston, a vivacious co-ed from Ohio State University, who spent 
her vacation in Europe, There was some mix-up on the sailin 
time from Cannes and Barbara climbed aboard af the last minut 


wearing the costume you see and clutching a bottle 
Pagne. Her luguage never got aboard at al 
dinner, to dances, to the bar in shorts, high he 
the fur cape for one we 


of chan 
Barbara went to 
Is and sometimes 


RUSSELL R. BENSON 
Lakewood, Ohio 
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WATER FROZE SOLID...EGGS COOKED ON SUN-BAKED ROCK 


Trans- Africa Safari, Inc. 
Blazes 11,000 Mile Trail 


AN from the 
Moorish city of 


through Sahara Sands, 
over Mountains of the 
Moon ... Records 
Greatest Anti-Freeze 
Testimonial in 


Automotive History 


™ 
ote ar rer 


the veldt 


Algiers, came out 
a cupfal of soluti 


Any anti-freeze 
of it, But the m 


zes that will ho 


n your radiator, yo 


weather to be found anywhere on the 


EVEREADY =. 
PRESTONE 4 


ANTI-FREEZE 
1S GUARANTEED IN 


FOR THE ENTIRE WINTER Gla. 4 


COSTS MORE BY THE GALLON LESS BY THE WINTER 


Wert LIFE 90 
‘many times 


Pre siley s 


Wembley sis Tlee 


‘And with the some deft mogic touch in shyt. 
tea, mous Wembley Silks... Ties 
thot blend with your shies, harmonize with 
your clothes ond have the originality of de- 
Sign that gives the crowning touch to fault 


ae ae 3 


PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


THINKING THINGS OVER 


Sirs: 

(One day last week, Photographer Gar- 
diner Bissell of the News-Telegram re- 
ceived a telephone call that an old woman 
‘smoking a cigar in one of Portland's parks 
“might make a picture."” He went to the 
park, found Mrs. Otto Larsen, a Swedish- 
born farm woman. He learned that her 


LOOTER AT WORK 


Sirs: 

1 was taking pictures of the hurricane 
damage at Weekapaug, one of the hard- 
est-hit communities in Rhode Island, 


husband had died a week before, 
duced to her last 20¢, she had gone 
‘morning to a beer parlor, purchased a ten- 
cent glass of beer and two five-cent cigars, 
then continued to the park “to think 
things over.” He snapped this pleture as 
her last five cents went up in smoke, 
WILLIAM P, GRAY 
‘The News-Telegram 
Portland, Ore, 


T came upon this looter breaking 
into one of the damaged houses. Just 
after I made this picture he saw me and 
ran away 

WILLIAM J. SCHMELZER 
Meriden, Conn. 


ing resale and reuse: $5 per 
a but their work must ca 


And under 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


h spot in the adventurous career 
if 55-year-old Col, A. J. (“Sandy 
Macnab was the discovery in Africa's 
Keny: of the first al 


ib, 
n having a color movie 
Although this was his 
first experience with both movie cam= 
cera (a Bell & Howell turret-top) and 
color film, the results were excellent, 
as the pictures on page +4 prove. Fat 
more dangerous to photograph. than 
fes, he says, are elephants. 
esight is poor but their smell and 
hearing excellent, A camera click will 
start them trepid Ce 
nel is shown above in the Canadian 
Northwest, with his «log 


‘The following list, page by page, shows 
the source from’ which each picture 
this issue was Where 
wees credit is recorded picture by 
re (left to right, top to bottom), 
nd line by line (lines separated by 
davhes) unless otherwise specified. 


3: 8 from 
sea tae de WHERLOCR & 

‘i 

bi fae 10m 


i Ou 
ae i SO ithe a oh iw: 
66 fad a 


fam Bex, second from tH. cours 
SCEREITEE Buen, cuore oy mange 


AM. AYDANAY rt, colt 


ares Baker's 2 
ectened Chocolate 1 teaspoon yanill 
= mith 


ns flour whipped 
on salt 2 tablespoons grated 
ks, slightly beaten orange rind 


Add chocolate to mith and heat in double boiler, When choco: 
late is melted, beat with rotary egy beater until blended 
Combine sugar, flour, and salt; add gradually to chocolate 
ystantlyy then 


continue ¢ 10 minu tinting vcasionally. Pour 


small at 


olks, stirring vigoroust 
nok 2 minutes longer, Add 
hell; chill, Pit 


“...AND I OWE IT ALL TO sonpheytcr 
& AUNT HETTY’S SHARP TONGUE !” 


IT HAPPENED THIS WAY taste that the menfolks always go for.” 
One night [barged 
atl 


as hops at my husband 


f pie to form a Linch 


border; sprinkle cream with range rind 


WELL, IT ENDED with my getting Baker's 
Chocolate next morning and making this 


into Aunt Hetty’s n 


sind hiv sons «They $hweolate Orange Cream Pie, And 


Neate ane up yg fell-all you women with men to ph 
vhreclate sheeseneee | YoU better clip this recipe right now! 
chocolate desserts 

+ hey My husband ate ) 
ut the 

till | thought he'd 


burst—and my son 


eat anything you cook 


FOR PERFECTION 
«extra richness in all your 
~ jocolate dishe 


with choeolate— and like it!” 


gave me a bear hug Generations of 


“COURSE THEY DO!” snapped Aunt after dinner and have found that no 
Hetty. “1 always use Baker's Chocolate! said, “Je 
I've found it’s far the best, Baker's Che Mom, I hope I 


late is extra rich, That's why it gives that marry a girl who 


* the “Baker Choe 
the label, Baker's Chocolate is 
a product of General Foods, 


extra-glossy rich color and real chocolate can cook like you!” 


NEW, DIFFERENT CHOCOLATE CAKE AND DESSERT RECIPES! 


—epr) BAKER'S COCOA, TOO, TASTES RICHER—SMOOTHER! 


HOUSEWIVES AGREE today as they have for 


Chocolate Peppermint 

Chocolate Cream 
new kind of Devil's 
These and eleven 
other gorgeous cake, pudding, candy andl bey 
erage recipes (illustrated in full color) jours 


sitet cla veppillagriclcnes wcdaa aml Ye Ol gt whee pre 
In a recent “blind” test made by hundreds of 

women, Baker’s Cocoa was voted the favorite. ‘Sos 

Baker's Cocoa is extra rich. , 95 ae 


BRAKES SCREECH as racing midget cars jam and 
in daring bids for leadership. Note how th 


They're called “doodlebugs”— 


racer above has 
as the cars close in for the « 


put racing a midget car (half-size auto) 


‘pro move than 100 U. 32 
alc 


* Dimby, 


is tough, dangerous sport... 


or a quarter of a mile. Tur 


as 10 million fans can tell you! 


Most DRAMATIC, spine-tingling sights in auro-racing. 


£ midget tracks. Soft, unb 


occur at the turns o 
dirt-track racing demands lightning calcula 
Driver above took the turn too fast—skidded, rolled 
over in path of oncoming racers. No one was hurt 
Midget autos often leap clear over cach other 
Drivers are noced for quick jumps before crashes, 


Camels are 


@ matchless blend 


of finer, A 

saying: "At two miles a minute 

MoELEUaNY hing can happen. My nerves have gor to 
TOBACCOS 
Turkish and 
Domestic 


“WHERE TOBACCO CROPS yr a ae — 
ARE FINEST—THERE YOU'LL y ine tie (CMa aa 
FIND THE CAMEL BUYERS!” aah 1 


say the men who grow tobacco. Naturally 
their cigarette choice is Camel 


